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SHALL WE SHIP OUR HONEY IN SEC. | 
OND-HAND WHISKY-BARRELS? 


DOES IT DAMAGE THE TRADE BY 8O DOING? 





HAVE looked for a long time in several of the 
bee-journals for information regarding ship- 
ping extracted honey by the barrel. I have | 
seen but one article in a bee-journal, and that | 
was inthe American Bee Journal during Aug., 
1884, and the pamphlet of the Messrs. Dadant on 
** Extracted Honey.’ Bothofthe before-mentioned 
articles, from Messrs. Muth and Dadant respective- 
ly, are not explicit enough for the beginner, and 
are misleading besides. 

Not being able to profit by the experience of oth- 
ers, I was forced to enter the dear school of person- 
al experience the past year, and learn for myself. 
I haven't Mr. Muth’s article at hand, and can not 
state its points correctly; but Mr. Dadant’s pam- 
phiet, on page 13, says: ‘‘The barrels that we use 
for extracted honey are oak barrels which have 
contained alcohol or whisky. We allow them to 
dry up thoroughly before using, and wet them only 
slightly when putting up the honey.” This was my 
main guide during the past season, except I did not 
“wet them slightly.’’ I allowed the whole and half 
whisky-barrels to stand in the shade, and dry till 
the hoops would fall off when I moved them. AsI | 
needed them I drove the hoops as tightly as I could 
drive them. Occasionally I would burst a hoop off 
in driving it. Then I putin my honey, bunged the | 
barrels up, and rolled them under the house. In 
two weeks the hoops would be so loose that the hon- 
ey would be oozing out all around the barrels, and | 
the cracks would be covered with bees. 

WhenT re-cocpcred them I was able to drive the | 
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aR (except the end hoops) from 4 to % an inch 
each time. 

Last April I sent 4% barrels of white-clover honey 
to Mr. C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O., first having to re- 
drive the hoops after hauling to the landing. I 
wrote to Mr. Muth, asking his opinion as to quality. 
He answered, “‘ It is of good quality, but does not 
come up to our Northern clover-honey.’’ Why? 
The probable reason will appear later on. He gave 
me 5 cts. a pound for it. 

In June I sent seven barrels of white-clover hon- 
ey to McCaul] & Hildreth Bros., New York, in what 
I thought perfect order. The barrels were dry as 
bones; coopered as tightly as hammer and steel 
edge could drive them before loading to take to the 
landing; re-driven after unloading at the landing, 
and I had perfect confidence that they were in per: 
fect condition, both as to quality of honey inside 
the barrels, and cooperage on the outside the barrel. 
In a couple of weeks I received a letter from McC. 
& H. Bros., in which they said that the honey arrived 
in bad order, and was leaking badly; that they had 
to have the barrels re-coopered on the wharf, and 
again when they were unloaded at the store. They 
charged me $1.75 for cooperage, and rendered me 
an account sales at 55 cents per gallon. The rest of 
my honey was dark. 

Now, Mr. Root, what was the cause of such low 
prices for white-clover honey? I wrote to a Chica- 
go commission merchant concerning the future 
honey market, and he replied as follows:—"' If your 
honey is free from the odor of that which comes in 


| Southern honey generally, I don’t know of any 


reason why it will not grade with our Northern 
white clover.” 


Where does this ‘odor’ come from, thatdepreciates 
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the price of Southern honey? A druggist bere told 
me a short time since that the smell of a whisky- 
barrel would taint honey, and I am fully prepared 
to accept it as truth. My average price for honey 
the past year, above freight, etc., was 4% cts. per 
pound; 11% barrels were white clover, and 9% dark. 
That seems to me a very poor price for honey. 
My reason for it is, that the whisky-barrels ruined | 
the quality of the honey. If this is true, it will be 
in keeping with the fact that whisky ruins the | 
quality of about every thing it comes in contact 
with, especially the human kind. I am done ship- 
ping white-clover honey in stinking whisky-barrels, 
which cost 75 cents, while I can get brand-new cy- 
press molasses-barrels for $1.10, or second-hand 
molasses-barrels in good order, free on board, for 75 
cents. [have no doubt that much of the honey 
that helps to injure the market is caused by such 


doings as mine last year—shipping fine honey in | 
stinking barrels that are fit for nothing but fire- | 


wood. I venture to say, that a whisky-barrel will 


taint honey enough to depreciate its value at least | 
one cent per pound; and if so, that would bea mon- | 


ey loss of about $5.00 a barrel. 
a whisky-barrel, which seems cheap at 75 cents, 
but which causes a loss of over $4.00 a barrel, be- 


sides causing slow sales, the very costliest barrel | 


possible to find? I have just laid in ten cypress 
(second-hand) molasses-barrels re-coopered, in fine 
order, for 75 cents apiece, and I shall henceforth | 
have no further use for whisky-barrels for honey. 
This matter cost me a great deal this past season 
to learn about, and I wish you would give your 


ideas concerning packing honey in hard-wood sec- | 
This whole Mississippi- | 
River country is a great honey country and saloon | 


ond-hand whisky-barrels. 


country, and whisky-barrels are used because pre- | 

sumably cheap. Please help to put that kindof | 

package under condemnation. C. M. HIGGINs. 
Hahnville, La., Mar. 4, 1886. 


Many thanks, friend H., for your very 
valuable, practical article. Some years ago 
we put up some honey in whisky-barrels ; 
and although they were not waxed we never 
had any complaint on that score, that 
know of. Now, are you not afraid that you 


will have your honey tainted more or less | 


by barrels of any kind? I should be very 
much afraid of the second-hand molasses- | 
barrels you speak of, unless they are very 
thoroughly washed, and then waxed; and 

have a sort of notion that wood may taint | 
honey, even in spite of waxing; that is, I | 
have been better pleased with the flavor | 


of white-clover honey that was run right in- | 


to iron-jacket cans, tin sap-pails, or tin stor- 


age cans, than when put into any kind of | 


wooden receptacle. The package illustrated 
on page 274 of last issue, it seems to me, is 
going to be pretty nearly what is ranted, 


when we settle down to a regular package 


for honey.—In regard to the flavor of white- 
clover honey that comes from the South, I 
confess I have never seen any samples of 


Southern honey that didn’t have a peculiar | 
flavor, a little different from the white- | 


clover honey of. say, Ohio, York State, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin. 
times thought there might be some particu- 
lar honey-bearing plant in the South that 
blooms about the time of white-clover, and 


that it was so prevalent that the honey par- 


If this be so, is not | 


I have some- | 


'took of the flavor, more or less. I believe 
friend Muth considers, as a rule, Southern 
honey not quite as desirable as that from 
the North; that is, there are more people 
who ‘prefer the peculiar flavor of the honey 
from the Northern States than any other 
kind that has been put on the market. Even 
the finest specimens of basswood honey now 
to be quoted at one cent lower than 
| clover. 


—— 


HEDDON’S INVENTION. 








SOME CORRECTIONS. 





RO. ROOT:—I accept your offer of a ‘“‘wee”’ 
space to correct the false impression made 
bs ue use of several columns and cuts illus- 
trating my invention. I inclose you a copy 
of Mr. Kretchmer’s patent, cited in his arti- 

cle on p. 211. Now, you see that Mr. K. is deceiving 

| your readers, for there is not one feaiure in the con- 
struction or purpose of his old hive that anticipates 

The 

| brood-chamber is not in two divisible parts; it can 

| not be divided, alternated, nor inverted; neither can 
| the surplus-apartment be inverted. The purpose 
of his invention, as set forth in his four declarations, 
is entirely foreign to mine. Why do our brothers 
| wish to wrong me inthis way? I call your atten- 

| tion to the fact, that, in the last issue of the A. B. 

| J., page 200, Dr. Tinker concedes the hive he de- 

scribed in your paper, pages 203, '4, '5, as coming 
under my invention. JAMES HEDDON, 

Dowagiac, Mich. 

We notice, in comparing friend Kretch- 
-mer’s article on page 211 with his patent- 
claim, the last clause is not to be found 
anywhere in said claim. We have written 
to him for an explanation. 


oO 


KIND WORDS FROM PROF. COOK ; HED- 
DON’S NEW HIVE, ETC. 


“RENDER UNTO CHSAR THE THINGS THAT 
CSAR’'S.” 





| any feature or function of mine — not one. 








ARE 


EAR MR. EDITOR:—I need not tell you how 
highly I appreciate GL EANINGS, and of the 
pleasure which it has ever given me to note 
the progress which you have made in build- 
ing up a journal which has taken fast hold of 
the affections of our bee-keeping public. GLEAN- 

| INGS deserves to be what itis—a tremendous force 

inthe country. It has reached out in every way 
that it could to promote the welfare of its patrons, 
and has certainly greatly aided its readers in the 
hard matters of busy, practical, every-day life, and, 
better still, helped them on to nobler, better lives. 

Hence you will not wonder that I am grieved when 

| Isee it taking what looks to me to be a backward 





f 
| 
| 


| step, aiding wrong, and abetting that spirit—too rife 
among us—of dishonesty where it is safe. It seems 
| tome that stealing melons is no less a sin because 
community will condone it. Genuine honesty will 
not cheat in a horse-trade because it is reputed 


| common. 

Now, my friend, we have all known you too long 
to even dream that you are intentionally doing 
wrong or injustice; soif, as I fear, you are in this 
| one case aiding injustice and helping to make men 

less scrupulous of others’ rights, you would, when 
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convinced, feel more keenly the error than would | Journals are both urging the right course. I feel 


any other person. 

I believe most sincerely, as I believe nine-tenths 
of the intelligent bee-keepers of the United States 
and Canrda do, that Mr. Heddon’s hive and methods, 
as given in his new book, are original. Have you, 
my dear friend, the faintest conception that we 
should have heard of this hive and system, if Mr. 
Heddon had not spoken? I don't believe any in- 
formed bee-keeper in the United States thinks so. 
Of course, as yet the value cf the invention is a 
auestion to most of us; but I can not see how the 
fact that it is original with Mr. Heddon can be 
questioned. Now, if Iam right, I think I should be 
just as excusable in taking from your office the 
mcncy received from GLEANINGS as to make and 
use the Heddon hive without first securing the 
right. 1 have not heard a word from our friend 
Dr. C. C. Miller on this subject, and I should like 
him to say in GLEANINGS if he does not utter an 
amen when he reads the above. I speak of Dr. 
Miller, because I believe that he is one of the best 
representatives of a large class—almost all—of our 
American bee-keepers who love justice as they do 
life, and who will never consent to see a brother 
bee-keeper robbed of his rights. A few knaves and 
a great deal of ignorance robbed our good father 
Langstroth of his property. GLEANINGs, the 
American Bee Journal, anda host of other potent 
influences, have so reformed the former and lessen- 
ed the latter that the thing can not be repented. 
Unless Iam entirely mistaken in my estimate of 
the bee-keepers of America, and I don't think I can 
be, Mr. Heddon’'s rights, legal and moral, will be 
kept inviolate in their charge. 

R. L. Taylor, of our State, is one of our best bee- 
keepers, thoroughly informed, is as true, genuine, 
and honest aman asis Dr. Miller, and, besides these, 
isa good lawyer. Ihave not asked his opinion in 
this case, but Iam so sure what he would say that I 
should be willing to rest the case with him as a 
judge. Please, Mr. Editor, ask his opinion, for the 
good of us all. 

Now, why Iam so carnest in this matter is this: 
It seems to me our very social atmosphere is dark 
with dishonest practices. ‘The business maxim oft- 
en urged, “ Treat every man as a knave,” is a shame 
unto us. We are in no danger cf becoming 00 
scrupulous in our dealings with men. Let us, tii, 
frown upon all words or acts that cven savor 0: in- 
justice. The work on ethics which I studied in col- 
lege urged that, if the least doubt as to the morality 
of an act exists, we should avoid the act. I wish 
every editor would urge this rule. 

A eareful inspection of Mr. Kretchmer’s patent 
convinees me that his hive, and the system its use 
would necessitate, are not Mr. Heddon’'s at all. 
Dr. Tinker’s words in the American Bee Journal are 
wise and true—“ The hive is original, the system is 
new,” 

Again, we do no injury in urging all to do justly 
in this matter. Without Mr. Heddon’s book and 
patent we should have known nothing of his hive 
and methods, and certainly would not have used 
them. We nced not use them any more now. We 


owe our opportunity to use them to Mr. Heddon; 
then surely, if we think them worth adopting, we 
owe him the small sum asked for the right. That 
American bee-keepers will concede this fact, and 
act accordingly, is beyond question. 

Tam gied that the American and Canadian Bee 





just as sure that GLEANINGS and its editor will 
heartily adopt the same course. ‘ Let us be just, 
though the heavens fall,” isa resolve we may all 
safely make, and urge upon others. I have no 
doubt or fear of the outcome in this matter; but I 
am tremendously anxious and desirous that GLEAN- 
INGS Should teach the most exact justice. 
A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Mich., April 2, 1886. 

Dear friend Cook, L have not the least 
doubt in the world of the entire sincerity 
with which you wrote the above; but yet 
I do think—in fact, I ean not think other- 
wise, than that you are at least just a little 
mistaken. There are two plain sides to this 
question, and it seems to me that you are 
looking unconsciously on only one side. I 
do not feel as though it were my duty or my 
place to take sides with either party; but I 
can honestly and sincerely say this much: If 
any one who reads Heddon’s book feels dis- 
posed to follow his plan of working, let him 
purchase a hive of Heddon, exactly as it 
should be. After having satisfied himself 
that he wishes to adopt the plan or princi- 
ple, either buy all of his hives of Heddon or 
pav friend IL. five dollars (or whatever other 
price may be agreed upon) for the privilege 
of making them himself. So far the matter 
is easy, and We are how On common ground, 
where we can all agree. When it comes, 
however, to the nice point of deciding what 
infringes on friend Heddon’s invention and 
what does not infringe, I beg leave to be ex- 
cused from trying to decide or even advising. 
I myself may be prejudiced, and I may look 
on one side more than on another; but this 
thing my conscience does tell me most 
strongly, we are wasting precious moments 
in what [am sure is notamatter of such 
very great importance after all; and Iam 
sure it is wrong to take more space for this 
matter—not only wrong to the great mass of 
our readers, but a wrong in the sight of God. 
Can we not drop it here? 


i 


LET REASON TAKE THE PLACE OF 
SUPERSTITION. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE WORTH OF THE EXPERIMENTAL 
STATIONS OF OUR DIFFERENT STATES. 


HEN I have looked over the agricultu-. 
ral papers, especially the papers de- 
voted to poultry-keeping, I have been 
pained to see the glowing advertise- 
ments of packages of some kind of 

secret compound to ** make hens lay,” and 

other things of similar import. Do you ask 
why I felt pained ? Well, I felt pained be- 
cause it seemed to me so improbable that 
the advertisement was an honest and truth- 
ful one. It is, as it were, on a line with the 
remedies for bee - stings. Over and over 
again I have been asked to insert advertise- 
ments of bee-sting remedies. A good many 
times, bottles have been sent to me to test. 

How do you suppose it has turned out? 

Why, just as I have told you in the ABC 

book. When tried fairly, the remedy prov- 

ed to have no effect whatever. If used 
thoughtlessly, as peuple often use porta. 
the verdict would be in favor of the remedy, 
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They put on‘some of the medicine, and the 
pain soon ceases, as it would have done had 
no medicine been employed. Well, our 
friends pay 50 cts. for a package of egg food. 
It is given to the hens according to direc- 


tions, and the hens begin to lay, just like | 


drumming on tin pans. After you have 
drummed a while the bees begin to cluster. 
I have not said any thing about the egg 
food, because | hadn’t time to investigate. 
Our man who has charge of the horses and 
cattle bought a package, and I decided in a 
very few moments. that, even if it were 
good, it was a swindle to charge £0 cents for 
it. Please read the following extract. which 
we clip from the New-England Farmer of 
March 6: 

Prof. W. H. Jordan, Director of the Maine State 
Experiment Station, reports in a recent bulletin 
upon the food value of some of the **condimentat”’ 
foods found in our markets, and arrives at the con- 
clusion that they cost those who purchase them 
several times their actual worth. The Imperial 
egg food, costing 50 cents per pound, contained 84 
per cent of mineral matter, chiefly ground clam or 
oyster shells, and a little bone, the rest being water 
and organic matter; but he found only one per 
cent of flesh-forming material. Its true value is but 
asmall fraction of the price asked. Poultry-keep- 
ers do well to furnish their poultry with abundant 
supplies of shell or bone, but these can be bought 
by the hundred pounds at from one to two dollars, 
leaving the other forty-eight dollars for the dealer’s 
pions “Jobnson’s Continental Food,’ made in 

synn, Mass., and the “English Patent Food” for 
cattle, which sells at from 7% to eight cents per 
pound, were found to be composed chiefly of wheat 
bran and corn meal, with a trifle of fengreek, an 
aromatic seed, and a little sulphur, neither of which 
is of any value to healthy animals, nor of any reli- 
ance for curing sick ones. Neither of the foods 
have any greater nutritive value than the bran or 
corn meal from which they are made. But there 
is a mystery in the minds of most persons concern- 
ing all substances that are claimed as having me- 
dicinal properties, and so the exorbitant prices are 
paid quite cheerfully, The experiment stations are 
doing good work when they clear away the mists 
from before the eyes of the working and debt-pay- 
ing classes. 

Now, friends, it may be that this egg food 
contains some stimulant for poultry, such 
as cayenne pepper, or something of that sort; 
and it is also possible that the combination 
of substances is of value in stimulating the 
hens to lay; but, why charge 50 cts. a 
pound for something that could be sold at a 
profit for 5 cts. a pound? Is it fair or right? 
and ought any one who professes to be a 
Christian to engage in any such kind of 
business? I think we can safely say, 
** Thank God for this new era of experimen- 
tal stations, kept up by the States. 


rrr ee Qi 


BLUEBERRY - PLANTS AND DELOS 
STAPLES. 





THE OHIO AGRICULTURAL- EXPERIMENT STATION 
NOW TAKES THE MATTER IN HAND. 





THINK you are right in exposing Delos Sta- 
ples. Blueberry-plants such as he sends will 
‘ not grow on upland soil. I ordered some of 
him two years ago, supposing from his adver- 
tisement and the letter he wrote me, that he 
had improved the upland species; but the plants 
he sent evidently came from a swamp, and had but 
very little root. They were also packed very poorly, 
and I knew from experience’that no kind of tree 
or shrub with such poor roots, and so badly dried, 


o) 





would grow; hence I remonstrated with him before 
paying forthem. He wrote me such a penitent let- 
ter, agreeing to profit by my suggestions as to 
packing, also offering to send more plants, that I 
Sent the money. I inclosed a receipt for him to 
sign, and then had to write several sharp letters, 
and even threatened to publish him, if it was not 
returned. The last letter brought the receipt, and 
more penitential promises, but that is the last that 
I ever heard from Mr. Staples. I am now persuaded 
that I ought to have published him. He may not 
be defrauding intentionally, but surely his method 


, is the same as that practiced by the Bain gang and 


others. First, you see an article in some unsus- 
pecting newspaper on the blueberry, by Delos Sta- 
ples; then his advertisement. Furthermore, he gets 
his bushes from the swamp, and either does not 
know how, or does not care to know how to pack 
them. Ieven agreed to pay him for another lot of 
plants, if he would pack according to my directions, 
but it seems that he is not anxious to have his 
plants experimented with. 
W. J. GREEN, Horticulturist, 
Ohio Experiment Station. 

Colum‘us, O., Apr. 3, 1886. 

Friend Green, I am very glad indeed to 
have your assistance in this matter, and I 
hope now the agricultural papers at large 
will give him such publicity as he deserves. 
It is not alone on biueberry-plants, but in 
other things that he is taking the part of a 
swindler. Some years ago, failing to collect 
an account of him, I ordered potted straw- 
berry- plants; but instead of potted plants 
he simply sent plants with what seemed to be 
a ball of mud around the roots. As they 
were put loosely in a box, the mud was 
pounded off the greater part of them. But 
it was almost impossible to get a word from 
him in regard to the matter; and our ex- 
perience was eventually about like your 
own. One who advertises as widely as he 
does ought to be just as widely exposed. 
A great number of letters have been re- 
ceived since the notice was put in GLEAN- 
INGS, and all tell the same story; viz., dry 
twigs, no roots, nor suitable packing. 


REPORT FROM WELCOME APIARY. 


SIXTEEN YEARS OF BEE-KEEPING, AND A PICTURE 
OF FRIEND HAINES’ BEE-YARD. 


ELCOME APIARY is located in the village of 
Bedford, Cuyahoga Co., Ohio, on the Cleve- 
land & Pittsburyh and Cleveland & Canton 
Railroads, both of which run through it, 
dividing it about equally—the east half 

only showing in the above engraving. It may be 

said to have been established July 4, 1844, when a 

fugitive swarm of bees clustered on a tree near 

where the house-apiary now stands. Being eleven 
years of age, I assisted in hiving and caring for 
them, and from that time they received box-hive 
attention—sometimes numbering a score or more, 
at others only two or three colonies, but never be- 
coming entirely extinct. 

In the spring of 1870, there being but three stocks, 

I transferred and Italianized them, and commenced 

bee-keeping on modern principles. I have tested 

nearly every thing said to be an improvement or a 

help in the business. I have retained only such as 
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proved to be beneficial, among which I may mention 
movable frames, comb foundatian, honey-extractor, 
smoker, veil, slow feeder for spring and rapid feeder 
for fall, division-boards to contract brood-nest, and 
last, but not least, pure Italian bees in well-painted 
chaff hives, in the shade of trees. 

Notwithstanding I have had uniform success in 
wintering bees in the house-apiary, I wish to class 


itamong the things I do not recommend on the | 


score of economy and convenience. I keep bees 
only in the south side, and it is more work to eare 
for them than for an equal number in hives. You 
had better invest your money in chaff hives. I want 
no bee-bench, bee-shed, nor bee-house ofany kind. I 
want no queen-excluding honey-boards, no sections 
larger nor smaller than one pound, no reversible 
frames. I fill my wired frames clear down to the 
bottom with foundation, and there is no necessity 
of reversing them to get them filled with ecmb; and 
if the honey in brood-combs is uncapped when the 


has not exceeded one-fourth that amount. On the 
whole, I believe I have received just about a fair 
compensation for the money invested and the time 
devoted to bee culture, and am fairly satisfied with 
the result, as I expect to earn about a bundred 
cents to geta dollar out of any legitimate business. 

Although this article is already too long, I wish 
to refer to one feature of the work in our apiary, 
and that is, it is largely done by women, which dem- 
onstrates that women can adapt themselves to the 
business, and become successful apiarists. Mrs. 
Hains and her cousin, Miss Bennett (who, by the 
way, are treasurer and secretary of the Progres- 
sive Bee-keepers’ Association, which holds its next 
meeting in this place May 6th) have almost exclu- 
sive charge of the queen-nursery, as well as other 
departments of the work. Inexperienced persons 
would not hesitate to pronounce them wasteful in 
the extreme should they witness their selection, or, 
rather, rejection, of all small and medium sized 
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APIARY BELONGING TO J. 


sections are put on, the bees will remove the hon- | 


ey as fast as the queen needs the room. 

In addition to the apiary illustrated above, I have 
six others, in adjoining towns, aggregating about 
200 colonies, and they are managed for comb honey 


principally, while my home apiary, which is kept as | 


near a hundred as circumstances will permit, is de- 
voted to queen-rearing and the production of ex- 
tracted honey. 

My winter loss in my home apiary is usually 
about ten per cent, composed largely of united nu- 
clei. My report for the winter past is as follows: 

Of 86 stocks on summer stands, lost 4; of 25 in 
house-apiary, lost none; of 18 in cellar, lost half. 

I have purchased about as many bees as] have 
sold during the last sixteen years, in which time I | 
have increased from 3 to 300 stocks. The largest | 
yield of honey obtained from one stock in one sea- 
son was 120 lbs. The average yield, year after year, 


B. HAINS, BEDFORD, ONTO. 
qucen cells—a rule which they rigidly enforce, be- 
lieving that none but the most perfect are worthy 
| to bear the title of royalty, and that, through care- 
| ful selection, we may expect to come the nearest 
| to realizing the hopes of all bee-keepers, which is, 
| securing the best possible race of bees. 
| Bedford, Ohio, Apr. 1, 1886. J. B. HAINS 
| Friend H., Iam very glad indeed to hear 
| that your apiary is managed by women. 
Perhaps this has something to do with the 
neat and tidy appearance it presents. I re- 
member Mrs. Hains quite mh oy ; and, if I re- 
member correctly, she does not look as if the 
duties had been so arduous or fatiguing as 
to wear her out, either mentally or physical- 
ly. Weshould be very glad indeed to have 
some reports from either of the ladies. I 
fear we are not having so many communica- 
tions of late from the other sex as we used 
| to have in former volumes of GLEANINGS, 
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WINTERING BEES UNDER SNOW. 


FRIEND MASON GIVES HIS EXPERIENCE IN THE 
MATTER, AWAY UP IN MAINE, 





N GLEANINGS of Apr. 1, J. H. Manning asks you 
if you have ever successfully tried the plan of 
\ letting bees be under the snow for two months 
or more. I have thought many times, while 
reading your advice on this matter, that I 
should like to know if you have ever thoroughly 
tried the plan of letting the bees be covered for 
three months with snow; and, if so, I have wonder- 
ed why my bees fared so differently from others. I 
tried it for years, and made a loss every year, and 
every year I laid it to other causes, because 1 found 
it advised by what I regarded the best authority. 
My bees are so situated that they have good drain- 
age, as you will see by looking at a picture of my 
apiary which I send you, with theexceptionof what 
few bees are in the sheds, which are shown in the 
picture. The bees are arranged on grades, one 
above another, running around a bank; those on 
the lower grade are all covered with snow first; 
those on the second grade are not covered so long, 
and those on the top grade are never covered at all, 
and always come out the best, and the second grade 
next, while the third ; rade always comes out damp, 
moldy, in a dying condition, or dead. Now, I have 
noticed this so many times that I am satisfied that 

covering with snow is an injury to my becs. 

J.B. MASON. 
Mechanic Falls, Maine, Apr. 5, 1886. 

Thanks, friend M.; but I am alittle sur- 
rised to receive these facts. Not only have 
made it a practice all my life to leave all 
the snow just as it falls, but I have heard 
the same thing from so many other veteran 
bee-keepers that I supposed there was no 
doubt in the matter; and if snow does do 
harm, it is probably because you have it so 
much deeper than we do, and remaining on 
the ground so long a time. We seldom have 
the snow remain on the hives longer than a 
couple of weeks — sometimes, perhaps, a 
month; but very rarely so deep as to cover 
the hives as much as-one week. Going 
around to the hives as fast as the snow falls 
is so much of a task that I think I should 
much prefer to set the hives up on high 
stands, or, better still, on high ground, situ- 

ated as you suggest your upper row is. 


Oe le 
OVERSTOCKING. 





WHAT WE DO KNOW AND WHAT WE DON’T ABOUT 
IT. 


FANCY I hear the reader say, ‘*‘ You don't know 
any thing about overstocking};”’ to which I can 

[ retort, ** Neither do you.” I believe, however, 

itis a subject of very great importance, and, 

possibly, by talking about it, even if only to 
tell what we don't know, we may eventually learn 
something about it. 

It isin the memory of many living bee-keepers, 
when it was very common for farmers and others 
to keep a few bees, so that, on a day's journey, 
many apiaries would be past, if from one to ten 
colonies could be called an apiary; but a collection 
of 100 or more was unknown. Now, however, one 
may make a day’s journey and scarcely see a hive 
at any farmhouse by the way; but within a few 





years very many have made a specialty of the busi- 
ness, keeping fifty or more colonies in one place. 

There are those who believe that, in the near fu- 
ture, bees will be principally kept by those who 
make bee culturea principal part of, if not all, their 
entire business. The tendency of the last few years 
has certainly been in that direction, and even now 
many aman is asking of himself, if not of others, 
“What is the outside limit, for greatest profit, of 
the number of colonies I can keep in my apiary?”’ 

It is avery slippery subject. No matter how many. 
facts we may gather, so great are the varying con- 
ditions that surround them that any positive, defi- 
nite conclusion always evades our grasp. For in- 
stance, Bro. Doolittle (p. 13, GLEANINGS) gives some 
very interesting facts as to the product of his fleld; 
but as to his conclusions, there are a good many ifs 
in the way. He says that one year 500 colonies 
gave 15,000 lbs. surplus, and afterward 200 colonies 
gave 24,000 lbs. surplus; and from those and other 
data he deduces certain conclusions. Here are cer- 
tain things that he knows, and he has the right to 
use them; but when he takes along with them 
something that he docs not kngw, and uses it as 
fact, he vitiates his right to correctness of conclu- 
sion. The thing that he does not know, but takes 
for granted, is that the product of the field was the 
same each year. Just here is the great stumbling- 
block in the way of making any progress in the 
problem, just this variableness of seasons. He may 
say there was the same amount of bloom each year, 
but that doesn’t settle it. Every observing bee- 
keeper knows that he can not tell by appearances 
the amount of nectar the bees can gather. One 
year I obtained over 16,000 lbs. of surplus; and an- 
other year, from about the same number of colo- 
nies, and with a better show of bloom, I got 2000 lbs. 
So we see how difficult it is to get at any thing tangi- 
ble. Nevertheless, Bro. Doolittle’s contribution is of 
value, and I presume he was as fully aware as any 
one of the difficulties of which I have been speaking. 
If we can get a great mass of facts bearing upon 
the matter, we may get some knowledge that may 
be of value. 

lam not unaware that there are those who say 
there is no danger of overstocking, and even a few 
who insinuate, or say plainly, that there is no possi- 
bility of it. To these latter few, I want, in all kind- 
ness, to enter a most earnest protest against the 
utterance of any such sentiments. Please, breth- 
ren, consider the mischievous tendency of such 
talk. It may make no difference to you whether 
you are right or wrong. You have only a few colo- 
nies, and can be little affected by any view; but 
bere is a man, limited in experience, who succeeds 
in getting a good crop, and reasons thus: “I may 
just as well have five times as many bees, and get 
five times the crop;’’ so, by increase and purchase, 
he starts the next season with a fivefold number, 
and, asa result, there are so many bees that the 
field barely gives them enough for their own sup- 
port, and nota pound of surplus is obtained. If 
you say this is an exaggerated case, not likely to 
happen, let me give you what is likely to happen, 
and has happened. 

Mr. Smith has an apiary upon which he depends 
for support. As nearly as he can decide, he has in- 
creased tothe maximum number for greatest profit. 
Mr. Jones happens to live within half a mile ora 
mile of Mr. Smith, and, believing there is no such 
thing as overstocking, commences to build up an 
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apiary. Every single colony Jones keeps is a dam- 
age to Smith; and if he increases to equal the num- 
ber Smith had, Jones will himself make an ignoble 
failure. I have no desire to put a gag on any man’s 
mouth to prevent his uttering his honest convic- 
tions; but I protest against any one of influence 
making astatement of a supposition as a fact, that he 


does not know to bea fact, when such statement | 


may lead to damage and loss on the part of others. 
If any brother happens to have any clear convic-, 
tion on the subject, with proofs to support it, by all 
means let such brother arise. There are a good 
many of us who will be glad to be convinced—our 
prejudices are all in that direction. I, for one, 
could afford to pay a man well to come and satisfy 
me thatI can keep 3.0 colonies in one apiary, and 
realize as much profit from them as from a smaller 
number. 





If I were asked to prove that 300 colonies in my | 
apiary would be less profitable than a smaller num- 
ber, I am not sure that I could do it, past all contra- | 
diction. I think, however, I could give some facts | 
pointing in that direction. For instance, in 1880 I 
started with 200 colonies, spring count, in one apia- 
ry; took no honey to speak of (58 lbs.), and decreas- 
ed to 162. Practically these bees secured honey 
enough for their own living, but no surplus. Am I 
not pretty safe in concluding that these bees got 
about all the fleld afforded? If I had had only 100 
colonies, would they not have stored as surplusa 
large part or the whole of what the remaining 62 or 
100 gathered for their own support? Another thing: | 
There are a good many bee-keepers who have kept 
250 or more colonies. Is there one of them who | 
keeps 250 in one apiary? Does not each one show | 
his belief in overstocking by the trouble and ex- 
pense he incurs to establish out-apiaries? 

We are still left to struggle with the question, 
How many colonies are required to overstock a 
given locality? or, rather, what is the number for 
greatest profit? What facts can we have bearing 
upon this? Bro. Doolittle has figured that 250 is the 
maximum numberto be located within two miles of 
his house. This would allow a distance cf four 
miles between the two most distant apiaries, and 
does not say how many might be kept in one apiary. 
About the most I can say very positively about my 
locality is, thatin one particular year 200 colonies 
proved quite too many. What further light can we 
have? 





THERMOMETERS. 

The first thermometer you sent me was so longon 
the way it had time to get broken; though how it 
could be broken with such careful packing, I can 
not imagine. The second came very promptly, and 
isa nicer thermometer than I can buy here for the 
same price, and, so far as I can judge, just as good 
a thermometer as one which cost me 35 cents. Still, 
how do I know which is right and which is wrong? 
In the winter I keep four thermometers in constant 
use, and they vary about two degrees. Now, if I 
had one that I knew was right I could correct the 
others by it. Possibly, what I insist upon is im- 
practicable and too expensive; but it is so desirable 
that I may be excused from further mention. If 
you, Bro. Root, can not buy accurately tested ther- 
mometers, get one in some way that you know to be 
correct. Then test others by it, and put in one lot 
those that prove entirely accurate. Perhaps an- 
other lot may be just one degree too low all through; 
but if the purchaser knows this he can make the 





proper allowance. Another lot may gradually 
change from being correct at 20° above to being too 
high or too low at some other point. Now, put 
price enough on these to pay for all trouble, and, 
if necessary to put on treble price, I don’t think 
many of the correct ones would stay on your hands. 
We want some place where we can all buy ther- 
mometers, and know something about them. 
C. C. MILLER, 340—324. 

Marengo, Ill., Apr. 5, 1£86. 

Friend Miller, I think I can give you an- 
other fact in this matter of overstocking. 
With 300 or 400 colonies in our locality each 
summer, even though many of them are 
queenless, and consequently not full of pop- 
ulous colonies, our locality is all the while 
overstocked. No one can keep bees within 
a mile of us to any profit. They have tried 
it repeatedly, and I think they have all given 
it up. During great yields of honey they 


might do tolerably well for a little time ; but 


in the end they decide it doesn’t pay. For 
the same reason, honey-dew does us very 
little if any damage. There are so many 
mouths to feed that they use up the honey- 
dew, and almost every thing else, as fast as 
it comes.—In regard to thermometers, the 
manufacturers are now at work at a lot of 
standard tested thermometers, made espe- 
cially for us. You may not be aware that 
the usual way to test thermometers is to 
try them at the freezing-point and at the 


| boiling-point, then take it for granted that 


they will be right at other points. Now, al- 
though all show alike at these two extremes, 
they may vary considerably at other points. 
For instance, when it gets to be 20 below 
zero they won’t tell quite the same sto- 
ry; and they may also vary some at or- 
dinary summer temperatures, say 70 or 80 
degrees. These new ones are to be tested at 
four different points—one down below zero, 
one at freezing, one at 60 or 70, and at the 
boiling-point. ‘he price will be 35 cts. each. 
Besides the above tests, the scale will be 
longer so the degree-marks are more easily 
seen than the common ones. We have not 

et decided whether they can be safely sent 

y mail. 

ss pispeaadineicaantineail aiestibiiaeae: 


FRIEND VANDERVORT’S HOUSE-API- 
ARIES. 





FRIEND WRIGHT TELLS US ABOUT THEM. 





RIEND ROOT: Ihave just received a card, 
asking me totell you about friend Vander- 
vort’s house-apiaries. I will try to do so as 
best I can. From what you have said, I 
think that you have a very incorrect idea of 

friend V.’s house-apiaries. They are made very 
cheap. I don’t think that they will cost to exceed 
one dollar per colony for the number of colonies to 
be keptin each house. The house is made in sec- 
tions; the walls are double, and are packed with 
four inches of sawdust all around, under the bot- 
tom and over the top. The house can be taken 
down, loaded on trucks, and taken anywhere you 
wish to have it. First take off the top, then the 
sides and ends, and your house is ready to move. 
Friend V. was moving one of his house-apiaries 
when I was there. For a house to hold 40 colonies, 
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the house would have to be about 8 x 16 feet, and7 
or 8 feet high. There are two rows of hives on each 
side of the house—one on the floor, and one on 
a shelf about 3 feet high on each side. The house 
is nearly full. There is no place to store or extract 
honey. Above each hive there is a pigeon-hole, or 
air-hole, about six or eight inches square. These 
are opened and closed by a slide door; when it is 
cold, these are kept closed; and when it is hot, they 
are kept open. Friend V. tries to keep the temper- 
ature at a point where the bees can build comb, and 
evaporate and seal up honey at all times during the 
honey season, and at the same time keep it low 
enough not to excite the swarming fever. He said 
he had not lost a dozen swarms from these houses 
by absconding, in ten years. If a cold storm lowers 
the temperature, friend V. drives at once to his 
house apiaries and closes the little doors; when the 
temperature rises, he opens them again. He uses 
nine-frame hives; the frames are about the same 
depth as the Simplicity, but one inch longer. I be- 
lieve he takes ali of his honey in 2-. sections. He 
uses a case something like the Heddon, except that 
he uses separators, and has no partition between 
each row of sections. The sections rest on a tin 
made like aninverted T, thus: |. The sections rest 
in the corners, and the separator rests on the knife- 
edge; one tier of sections is put in, then a separator, 


and then another tier of sections, and so on until | 


the case is full; then a false side, or follower, with 
two steel springs, is put in. These springs press 
every thing tightly together. The case is placed on 
the hive so that the sections are right over the 


frames, and the space is often built full of brace- | 
combs. These, friend V. carves off with a long | 
knife. This would be distasteful to me, but he | 


scems to enjoy it; and as long as he gets the honey, 
I suppose we have no right to complain. 

You spoke in your foot-notes to Bro. Clarke's ar- 
ticle, about bees getting onthe foor. They do get 
on the floor, and die there—lots of them; but friend 


V.has got used to walking over dead bees, and | 


doesn't notice them. I wasthere in April, and the 
bees in these houses were so strong that they were 


building bits of comb; and in some hives the bees 
were actually crowded out. No honey is ever tak- | 


en out of the cases at the house-apiaries. The cases 


are taken to the honey-house at home, the honey | 
removed, the cases refilled, taken to the house-apia- | 
ries, and put on the hives. If I remember correct- | 
ly, friend V.told me that he preferred to work his | 


bees in chaff hives out of doors; but this he can not 


do away from home, on account of thieves. They 
have tried to break into these houses; but when I | 


was there they had not succeeded in getting 
through to the bees, although they had damaged 
the houses some. I stated that the houses were 
made in sections. I will say that it is not necessary 


to make them so, unless you wish to; and if I were 


building one for myself, I would build it solid, just 
like any other building. 


If the above is not plain, and you don't under- | 


stand it, I will answer any question you may ask. 
GEO. A. WRIGHT. 

Glenwood, Susq. Co., Pa., Mar. 12, 1886. 

Many thanks, friend W., for the informa- 
tion you give us. You say no honey is ever 
taken out of the cases at the house-apiaries ; 
but how does friend V. get the bees out ? 
This point has been one of the great troub- 
les in planning expeditious work in the 


| house-a iary. I havé suggested letting the 
| cases of honey be until cold weather drives 
the bees down into the brood-chamber ; but 
the honey gets badly soiled or darkened by 
so doing. I should think it would keep 
friend VY. pretty busy, driving to these 
house-apiaries and moving these little 
slides, every time the weather changes. 
Can’t he have an automatic regulator that 
would work them the same way that we see 
the dampers of some stoves operated by the 
contraction and expansion of a bar of metal ? 
You see. I am first on this invention, do you 
not? We should be very glad to have 
friend V. himself tell us something about 
how he works, and the immense crops of 
honey he gets. 
mn 


PROVERBS FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 








BY REV. W. D. RALSTON. 





" HE ways of bee-keeping are not all ways of 
pleasantness, nor are all the paths thereof 
the paths of peace. 

2. Man is toeat his bread in the sweat of 
his face, and there is no exception made in 
favor of the bee keeper. 

3. To work successfully a man must work wisely. 
| To work wisely with bees, one must know their na- 
ture and habits; these can be learned only by care- 
ful study and observation. 

4. We live in progressive times, and the true bee- 
keeper must be progressive. 

5. In bee-keeping, as in other things, the diligent 
are crowned with success. 
| 6. The obstacles in the way of successful bee cul- 

ture are, ignorance, carelessness, being too eager to 

increase the number of colonies, and cold winters. 
7. A fair knowledge of bees, faithful attention to 
| the apiary, and athorough and timely preparation 
for the honey-flow, swarming, and wintering, will 
make any man or woman a successful bee-keeper. 

8. A tyrannical Pharaoh demanded of his workers 
the full tale of bricks, but furnished them no straw. 
Do not demand from your little workers the full 
| tale in pounds of honey, when there is none in the 
fields, or when you reside in a region poor in honey- 
yielding plants. 

9. Carefully lay up your honey-crop where thieves 
(especially robber bees)can not break in and steal, 
| and your empty combs where moth worms will not 
destroy them. 

10. Profitable bee-keeping greatly depends upon a 
gathering-up of the fragments, that nothing be 
lost. Fragments of time can be used in caring for 
bees, fragments of lumber in making hives and 
frames, fragments of combs for wax; and every 
drop of honey is useful; even though mixed with 
dirt, it can be fed to needy colonies. 

11. Some bee-keepers seek their profits in raising 
bees or queens to sell; but remember, that the true 
aim of bee-keeping is to supply our markets with 
delicious honey. 

12. Live not for self. Make your knowledge profit- 
able to others seeking to learn bee-keeping, that 
the coming generation of bee-keepers may excel 
the present, increasing in numbers and in knowl- 
edge, until every pound of honey secreted by the 
unnumbered flowers of our land is gathered. 

Hopkinton, Iowa, March 8, 1886. 
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AN IMPROVEMENT ON SCREENS FOR 
KEEPING OUT FLIES. 





ALSO SOMETHING FOR BEE-KEEPERS TO PUT ON 
THE WINDOWS OF THEIR HONEY-HOUSES. 
IRE cloth over the windows and doors 
isa grand thing, as everybody can tes- 
tify who has tried keeping house 
with and without it. But suppose 
the flies all get on the window and 
stick there, what then? Over at our house 
the women-folks take a cloth and beat the 
poor insects to death, and then tumble them 
outdoors, maimed, sick, and wounded. It is 
hard, I know; but then, ‘flies have no busi- 
ness to be flies.” We can not have our furni- 
ture all spotted and specked up, nor have 
our ears and noses tickled when we want to 
take a nap after sunrise on a June pete on. 9 
Well, our enterprising friends of the Hu 
Manufacturing Co. have got out a little de- 
vice that costs only 10 cts., which lets the 
flies outdoors just as fast as they want. to 
get out, but it does not let them come back 
again. 


Fe. 7. 




















WELLS’ PATENT WINDOW-SCREEN. 
Figure 1 shows the screen as it is s:en 


from the outside. Figure 2 shows a section- 
al-end view, Perhaps I might remark here, 
that the engravings are not very good, ind 
that they were not made by our engraver. 
The machine that is offered for sale for 10 
cts. is shown by E,1,and J. It isa strip of 
wire cloth as wide as the window, and bent 
as shown above. At J some round holes 
are punched in the wire cloth, big enough to 
let a bee or a fly get through; then up at the 
top edge of the outside screen some more 
holes are punched at ©. The flies buzz 
along up the screens until they get to J, 
when they crawl through the holes made on 
purpose, and, finding themselves *‘ in a box,”’ 
they hasten to get out at C. We have not 
yes had an opportunity of trying it with 

es, but there is hardly a question but that 
it will work all right. We have them in 
stock, ready to ship, three different widths, 
26, 28, and 30 inches. They can be sent by 
mail safely for another 10 cts. Printed in- 
structions, for fastening them to window- 
screens go with them. 





HONEY VERSUS SUGAR FEEDING. 





SOME PITHY REMARKS FROM FRIEND SMITH, 

RIEND ROOT:—On page 97 of GLEANINGS, 

Mrs. Harrison, I think, gives us her honest 

convictions in regard to the honey and sugar 

question; and (allow me to consider that you 

are the president) I would heartily say “aye "' 

to her article in general, and to her resolution in 

particular. But the expression, “Now let us feed 

our bees the dark, rich, good sweet honey, and not 

depress the market with it,” 1 object to, and upon 
these grounds: 

1. Because I can not winter bees successfully on 
late-gathered stores which are composed of this 
“rich, dark” honey. eeat 

2. [ have no difficulty in selling, at good prices, ali 
of my buckwheat and goldenrod honey. In fact, 
eight out of every ten of my customers prefer it to 
either clover or basswood honey, even at the same 
prices. 

She also writes, ‘ Now, it is advocated to take 
away the boney from the bees, and give them su- 
gar syrup instead, benefiting the sugar market to 
the detriment of honey. Are we going to teach the 
bees that their own production is not fit food for 
them, thereby?” ete. 

I should like to ask how the purchasing of sugar 
is to injure the honey market; that is, in the man- 
ner that Mrs. H. concludes it does. If you take 
1000 lbs. of honey from your bees and replace it 
with sugar syrup, to be sure you help the sugar- 
trade; and if you sell this honey for home consump- 
tion, the way that all honey should be sold, why is 
it not a benefit tothe public and to the honey-trade? 
I think we never shall see the duy when honey is to 
take the place of sugar in the markets. 

As to “teaching the bees that their own produc- 
tion is not fit food for them,"’ how about “ honey- 
dew’’? Does not Mrs. H. advocate teaching the 
bees that our modern movable-comb hives are bet- 
ter adapted to their needs than the trees which na- 
ture provides? Why not the same, then, in regard 
to their food? When man finds that well-sealed 
sugar stores are better for the bees than poor hon- 
ey, why should he hesitate to feed it? 

I bought my granulated sugar at 7 cts. per lb. by 
the barrel, and, of course, it did not cost me much 
over 6 cts. per lb. when made into syrup. I did not 
sell a single pound of dark honey less than 9% cts. 
per lb., and E did not peddle it either. Moreover, I 
had to buy several lots of my neighbors to supply 
my customers. Now, I claim that I received 
enough extra for my honey to defray the expense 
of feeding, besides having swarms in better shape 
to go into winter quarters. 

In the article following Mrs. Harrison’s, Mr. 
Wright says: “It is very embarrassing to me when 
I go to the city to sell honey, and begin to show my 
sumples, to have the merchant look up, with signif- 
icant grin, and ask me what I fed my bees.” Now, 
I have had the same question asked me by mer- 
chants and consumers a score of times; but I can 
assure you that it did not embarrass me in the least. 
I always tell them that I make a practice of feeding 
pure granulated-sugar syrup, and that I will give 
them fifty dollars if they will prove that there is 
one ounce of said sugar in my honey. My sales of 
honey, and the prices that I received this season 
for the same, wil] bear me out in saying that the 
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“feeding business*' does not injure my honey- 
trade. 

I believe, as does brother Root, that if we must 
feed sugar we should educate the public to it, and 
not conceal a single action in regard to it. Perhaps 
Mrs. H. and Mr. W. meant their remarks for their 
immediate localities; if so, thém they will pardon 
my seemingly hasty criticisms. 

In concluding this article, allow me to say, 
Bro. Root and others, that if you are “riding the 
sugar hobby,” just stick to the saddle until you 
are sure that you are wrong, then dismount. 

Pittsfield, Mass., March, 1886. CHAS. H. SMITH. 


Below we give a communication from an- 
other friend, on the opposite side of. this 
subject. 


FEEDING SUGAR INSTEAD OF HONEY, WHEN HONEY 
CAN BE PURCHASED AT 40 CTS. PER GALLON. 
A. Wright speaks, on page 98 of GLEANINGS, in re- 

gard to feeding our bees sugar syrup, and thus 

building up the sugar-manufactories at the ex- 





| 


pense of the poor apiarists of America, by using | 
and advising the use of sugar in feeding our bees, | 


instead of giving them their own natural production, 
honey, when they require to be fed. Isit possible 
that we can produce any article of food for bees 
that is superior to their own natural product, honey, 
to sustain life and bring them through winter ina 
better and more healthy condition? I should say, it 
is not possible. Is it a fact, that artificial food is 
better than their natural production, honey? If so, 
why? Certainly it is not so according to the law of 
nature, in any other one thing that I know of. 
There are many points in friend Wright's letter 
that we as bee-keepers should earnestly consider; 


thereby affording a sugar-market among our- 
selves to the exclusion of our own products. No, sir! 

Now, friends, let me give you a few facts. There 
are quantities of honey sold in E. North Carolina 
—squeezed honey, at from 40 to 75 cts. per gallon. 
Last summer, several parties I know of went to 
Wilmington, N.C., to dispose of a barrel of honey 
each, and they were offered only 40 cts. per gallon 
for it, and but little sale for it at that. It is retailed 
by the gallon at the producer's door for 60 cts. per 
gallon., Now, what need to feed sugar, is there, 
since this honey can be bought and put at your 
door for less than sugar is now atits very lowest 
cost, while these prices, as given for honey here, do 
not fluctuate, as does the price of sugar? This state 
of things will bear serious consideration, and a 
change, if we desire to assist ourselves and one 
another too, and aid the bee-keepers in being suc- 
eessful apiarists. 4—ABBoTT L. SWINSON, 71—66. 

Goldsboro, N. C., Feb. 5, 1886. 

The opening article answers you in part; 
and another thing, friend S.,a pound of gran- 
ulated sugar saben more than a pound of 
syrup as thick as honey; and, again, I think 


| lam correct in saying that it goes further, 


pound for pound. Sugar syrup is pure su- 
gar. The honey gathered by the bees is not 
only grape sugar. a large ae of it, but it 


contains gummy matter anda great variety 


of foreign substances. You have yourself 
also given one powerful argument in favor 
of sugar. It is always to be had at your 


nearest grocery or country store, at about 


und it is necessary that we should do so in justice to | 


ourselves and to one another. We are forming a 
“Protective Union ”’ against such things of oppres- 
sion as come through legal prosecution, and why 
not in this matter of feeding bees, by using honey 
instead of sugar, thereby opening an additional 


iis actual cost, while the honey is a good 
way off, asin your case. In your opening 
paragraph, you speak of the honey being the 
natural Food of the bee. I don’t believe it is 
worth while to quote nature very much. 
Nature’s way would be to let our cows go 


| without milking, and to let our hens go with- 


market for the disposal of thousands of pounds of | 


honey where sugar is now fed, and thus very natu- 
rally assist one another? for where some of us have 


to feed, others of us have honey for sale, and for | 
which we are trying to create‘a market for its dis- | 
posal, instead of utilizing such an extensive open- 
ing for the disposal of it among ourselves as is | 
given us by force of circumstances ard nature, and | 
which is being fast yielded up to thé sugar-manv- | 


factories, while we seek other openings ahead. 

I have already fed 25) lbs. of granulated sugar 
since January 1 to my bees, owing totheir very weak 
state and small stores, caused by having run the 
most of them inthe queen-rearing business quite 
late in the past season; still, they have not more 
than half cnough stores to carry them through to 
spring; this sugar cost me & cts. per pound, and I 


used it, too, after having the offer of squeezed hon- | 


ey .at 60 cts. per gallon (squcezed honey is that 
which has been squeezed from the combs by hand, 
balling it up and squeezing with the hands, the only 
method that is practiced here in the South where 
box and gum hives are exclusivly used). Why did I 
do this? youask. Simply this: The sugar is here 
at hand, while the honey is 70 or 80 miles off; and 
rather than order it and wait, I used sugar. Now, 
since considering this matter, as I take it, in its 
proper light, I shall send and get the honey, and 
not use any more sugar to the exclusion of honey, 


out gathering the eggs. We are assisting 

nature at every step—or, if you choose, im- 

pa on natare’s process. Modern bee- 
eeping is almost all — unnatural. 


rr 
REVERSIBLE SIMPLICITIES. 


FRIEND SHUCK’S EXPERIENCE IN THE MATTER. 





WISH to add ic the remarks of Hemphill & 

b Goodman, in GLEANINGS for March 15,. that 

‘ I used substantially the same thing as much as 
eight years ago. I advertised tlie hive for sale, 

and applied for a patent on it more than a 
year ago. In order to make this form of.hive 8 
practicable as possible, I fill the trough in the met- 
al frame-supports with strips of wood, thus con- 
verting them into the old-fashioned rabbet (metal 
rabbet, as generally used. in this connection, is a 


| misnomer; they are not rabbets any more’ than 


they are O. G. moldings), so that when propolized 


| they will stand firmer than when on the thin edge 





of the metal supports. I then put strips across the 
top of the frames near cach end of the hive, that 
are just as long as the hive is wide inside, and just 
thick enough to come flush with the top edge of the 
hive body. On top of this I clamp my invertible 
top-board, and the arrangement is perhaps as per- 
fect for inversion as this form of frame can be 
made. I hope everybody will try this, if only to 
note the horrid deformity of the ordinary hanging 
frames when inverted. They look well enough 
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when well made and properly spaced, if you view 
them only from the top; but to turn them over and 
take a peep at the other side is discouraging, to say 
the least. I always want to turn it back and try it 
over again. 

Asa complete invertible hive it has the disadvan- 
tage that it may be wrong side up when the frames 
need handling, and must be righted before you can 
take them out. The hive can also occupy but two 
positions—right side upand the reverse. A com- 
plets invertible hive possesses the most advantag- 
es which can occupy four positions, either of which 
can be given itin a moment, and without inconven- 
ience to either the bees or their keeper. 

J. M. SHUCK. 

Des Moines, Iowa, March 20, 1886. 

Friend S., you have hit it exactly, in say- 
ing that the appearance of a Simplicity hive, 
or any hanging-frame hive, is just awful 
when turned over and you take a view of 
the bottom-bars as they appear when turned 
uppermost; and I felt just as you did, that 
when I got it upside down I felt anxious to 
turn it back again right side up. We, how- 
ever, put some cinders and sticks between 
the frames where they pressed together, and 
witha little pains made it look tolerably pre- 
sentable. 

oO 


TEMPERATURE OF BROOD-NEST. 





WERE DOOLITTLE’S EXPERIMENTS ON PAGE 191, 
LAST YEAR, IN ASCERTAINING THE TEMPER- 
ATURE OF A COLONY IN WINTER, FAULTY? 


N page 43 we find, among others on the subject 
of “upper absorbents,”’ the assertion that 
“moist air is heavier than dry, especially 
when cool.”’ I wintered about 25 colonies on 
summer stands during the winter of 1883-'4 in 

my Climatic chaff hive. They stood close together 
in one row, faciag east, with a tight: board fence on 


the west, and stable on the north, with temporary | 
board roof. I had tight-fitting division-boards on 


each side of the brood-nest, with a chaff box cn top 
instead of cushions. 


each end being four inches thick, the end walls and 


division-boards extending one inch above brood- | 
This gives my chaff box, or cushion, a | 
drop of one inch to act in conjunction with chaff | 


frames. 


walls of hive in retaining heat. 

My boxes used that winter were made of inch 
pine, bottom of burlap, and filled with about seven 
inches of wheat and oat chaff, and the box set down 
on the nine brood-frames; the box fit close (as you can 
make wood fit against wood) to the one-inch projec- 
tion of end walls and division-boards, as above ex- 
plained, The entrance I left open and kept free 


from snow; the cover, or cap, had a 14-inch hole 
covered with wire cloth in each end. Now comes | 
the test of the scientific assertion, that * cool moist | 


air is heavier than dry.’’ In the spring, upon ex- 
amining these hives I found the majority, if not 
all, as nearly as I remember, of the chaff boxes with 
an average of 2 inches of wet, moldy chaff on top, 
and the rest of the chaff, four and five inches down 
to the bees, nice and dry; and in hives strong in 
bees, the chaff was warm toward the bottom. I had 
a clustering-space under the burlap bottom. I have 


discarded the boxes, and use, instead, cushions, 
pretty thick, with a Hill device sewed fast to the 


That part of my hive which | 
incloses the brood-nest (first story) is chaff packed, | 


under side of cushion. The cushion and device can 
be stored away each spring together, without sep- 
aration. I use the cushion instead of the box, for 
the reason that a cushion can be made to fit snug all 
around in the one-inch drop alluded to, where the 
wooden boxes would allow heat to escape. 

Now, I believe, from my experience so far, that a 
cushion about 8 inches thick, or thicker, made to 
fit close, with a clustering chamber under it, and the 
entrance left open, will allow of a slow draft, insuf- 
ficient to carry off enough heat to be detrimental to 
the bees, yet causing the excess of moisture to be 
carried and deposited partly on the upper surface 
of the chaff, and part escape through the holes in 
the cap. 

About my first experience with bees was some 
eight years ago. I tried to winter a few in Ameri- 
can hives, by covering them up so snug and thick on 
the frames, with pieces of carpet and cloths, that 
the moisture failed to escape, and two out of three, 
I believe I had then, 1 found so wet that combs and 
bees were in a kind of ‘‘ mush,” too dead to make 
“wax.’’ I donot understand why any one can ob- 
ject to upper absorbents, if the cushion is arranged 
to retain the heat to fit down close, and put on early 
enough so the bees may wax it fast. 

I examined a number of colonies this week, tem- 
perature about 10 above zero, and found, in every 
one at which I peeped hastily, the bees clustered in 
the chamber made for them under the cushion. 

I was thinking, a few days since, that if we could 
make a chamber large enough to hold a good col- 
ony the shape of the shades found on our parlor 
hanging-lamps, which are dome-shaped, with a large 
opening in the top, as in the shade, and cover the 
whole with a thick chaff cushion, and let the mois- 
ture escape through the opening into the chaff 
cushion, it would insure almost to a certainty their 
wintering, as the bees could be all in one cluster, 
and the heat thus generated would defy our sever- 
est winters. 

We can not winter bees successfully where the 
cluster is separated by one or more combs of honey, 
as must be the case where wintered in the brood- 
nest; not enough bees can cluster between two 
combs to stand our severe winters. If the above 
| “shade” chamber were made Sut of some light 
| material, like the: wooden butter-plates found in 
our groceries, and thickly perforated with about 
%-inch holes, then pour around it about 20 lbs. of 
“Good”’ candy, leaving the center open as in the 
| shade, for the moisture to escape into the cushion, 
which would completely cover the chamber, sugar 
and all, it would, 1 believe, be an excellent house to 
winter in; the walls of said house would be 
“ around and about them,” and the bees could“ just 
sit around” and lick the sugar when and where 
they might choose. 

THE NORMAL TEMPERATURE OF A COLONY IN 

WINTER QUARTERS. 

On page 191, in your foot-notes you say that dis- 
| turbing the bees would cause the temperature to 
rise rapidly, and that you do not quite see that Mr. 
Doolittle had settled it; also, on page 91 our hiber- 
nating friend Clarke says, ‘‘ Mr. Doolittle’s experi- 
ments prove the extreme difficulty, if not utter im- 
possibility, of ascertaining the normal temperature 
of the interior of a bee-cluster; for the moment the 
bees are disturbed and excited, the heat begins to 
increase.’”’ Now, I think you and Mr. Clarke a little 
premature in your decisions, as well as Mr. Doolit- 
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tle’s conclusion, the first day he drew the thermom- 
eter out from that cluster; for, notice, he left it in 
from 4 P. M. until the next morning; and in taking 
it out the act was so quick that the temperature did 
not rise from the disturbance caused at the moment 
of opening; the heat could not rise and affect the 
thermometer in the short time it would take him to 
reach in and pull it out. The bees surely had set- 
tled into their natural quiet state during the inter- 
val between 4 P. M. and the following morning. 

In the second experiment, when five days inter- 
vened, in which the cluster would surely assume its 
wonted quietness (and Mr. Doolittle would not tar- 
ry when pulling out the thermometer, but he no 
doubt reached in and lifted it out immediately, and 
cast his eye as soon as possible on the instrument, 
before a moment's time could lower the tempera- 
ture), would the bees have time, I should like to 
know, in the moment of time consumed, to affect 
the thermometer? Ican not see it. Then, again, 
his thermometer gave the coldest point reached in 
the cluster during the five days, which was 65°. 
They were not disturbed while registering the 


above 63°. Why not, for that size of colony, in his. 


make of hive, put the normal temperature at 65°? 
How can it be otherwise, when they had five days 
to cluster around the graduated part of the ther- 
mometer (which Mr. Doolittle inserted), and regis- 
ter undisturbed? The 6.°, I claim, was the normal 
temperature of the cluster; for after the Lees 
cooled down after inserting the thermometer, the 
cluster entered into a normal state, and the tem- 
perature would naturally be the lowest—i. e., 65°, 
during the cluster’s five days of quict. 

About four years ago I spread my breod-nest in 
the center, giving about !% or2inches space be- 
tween the two central combs for clustering. One 
day, when % degree above zero outside, I inserted 
a thermometer quickly in the space above men- 
tioned—not among the bees, as the cluster was at 
one end of the hive, and I hung the thermometer at 
the other, where a few scattering bees were, taking 
it out when but a little time had expired (a few 
hours). The temperature had raised to 86° (Summer 
heat). The hive was my Climatic, as described 
further back. . 

Two days ago, in same make of hive, I placed the 
thermometer (which hung outside, and registered 
2° below zero) under the cushion, in the clustering- 
space under the Hill device, allowing the lower end 
of the thermometer to just toueh the cluster and 
extend “ outin the cold.’ I left it in only about 15 
minutes, and it registered 46°. Two hives treated 
this way registered the same. In the first experi- 
ment I think I took the thermometer out too soon; 
the rise in temperature was caused, no doubt, by 
what little I disturbed the bees. The second I did 
not give enough time for the thermometer to regis- 
ter even the abnormal heat. 

lam only anA BC, and have doubtless been pre- 
sumptuous in the foregoing; but 1 wish some veter- 
an would presume to prove me mistaken. School 
is open at all hours, and we are willing to learn. 
We little ones will throw stones now and then, but 
we will take the consequences, and probably learn 
something. Wa. M. Yousa. 

Nevada, Ohio, Feb., 1£86. 

Friend Y., I can not see that your experi- 
ment particularly touches the question of 
the weight of damp air or dry air. The 
moist air ascended and dampened the chaff 
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in your hives, because the air was cold out- 
side and warmer inside, which always pro- 
duces an ascending current. In regard to 
the temperature of the brood-nest, see the 
following article. 
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WINTER TEMPERATURE OF BEES. 





FURTHER EXPERIMENTS IN THE SAME DIRECTION, 





N Mr. Clarke's article, p. 91, in reply to Mr. Doo- 
little, he endeavors to substantiate his hiberna- 
tion theory. Itseems presumptuous for me to 
cope with such able writers as Mr. Clarke and 
Doolittle; but, according to my observations, 

they are both somewhat in error in some of their 

conclusions; and I think that, by the time I am 
through, I can unsettle Mr. Clarke’s hibernation 
theory considerably. 

linfer,from Mr. Doolittle’s article, that his exper- 
iments were conducted in the latter part of January 
and the first part of February; and he also had the 
benefit of colder weather than I did. But aecording 
tomy experiments, a fall in the outside temperature 
does not always produce a corresponding lower tem- 
perature in a cluster of bees that is undisturbed, 
but, rather, the contrary, especially when taken at 
different times on the same day, as the following 
t..bles will show, 

I am inclined to think that Mr. Doolittle’s figures 
are too low, though different localities and different 
circumstances may cause a difference in tempera- 
ture. If 15° of change in outside temperature, as 
Mr. Doolittle says, make one degree in the cluster, 
an outside temperature of 75° would give only 69° in 
cluster, which IT think much too low. Is it not pos- 
sible, Mr. D., if your thermometer is as long as the 
average one, that, when it was suspended between 
the frames, the bulb was situated almost at the low- 
er extremity of the cluster? A common thermom- 
eteris about Tinches long; and, if suspended the en- 
tire length below the cushions, would extend within 
two inches of the bottom of the frames; and as the 
temperature certainly decreases from the center of 
the cluster to the outside, is it not probable that 
your figures are too low ? 

The following series of experiments were all taken 
from one hive, though partially verified by experi- 
ments with other hives. ‘The hive selected was one 
of my best hives, with the usual chaff cushion, and 
situated in a row of hives which stand about 8 inch- 
esapart. The spaces between, and about 6 inches 
at the back, are packed with straw, and over all is 
atemporary roof. I used a common thermometer 
by slipping the graduated scale, with the tube, out 
of the case. I then cut a slit in the mats (two of 
which were used, as one was gnawed full of holes), 
just large enough to admit the thermometer and 
hold it in its place when slipped up or down. It 
was then placed in the slit (without disturbing the 
frames), with the upper end extending about3 inches 
above the frames, over which an inverted tumbler 
was placed, and the cushion over all. By raising 
the tube '4 tol in., the temperature could be seen 
at any time, and disturb the bees but little. The 
observations were taken about sunrise, unless oth- 
erwise designated; at noon, when it was possible 
for me to be at home at noon; and at night. I placed 
the thermometer in the cluster Feb. 9, and have the 
following results: 
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Inside temp., 53° 
“ 62 

66 

58 
57 
BR 
47 
39 
At this point the hibernation theory had taken 
pretty firm hold on me, and I had begun to believe 
that the temperature of the bees did sometimes 
fall below the freezing-point. But, still 





having | 





| 
| 
| 
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tained brood, and I found only a patch of eggs, 
about the size of a dollar. 
THE CHAFF HIVE. 

In friend Bish’s communication, page 128, 1886, he 
says that I proposed to change the inside dimensions 
of the chaff hive; but, if he will refer back to my 
article (page 12), he will find it to the contrary. 
But, friend Root, why not change the dimensions, 
making the hive 4 inch longer from back to front, 


doubts, I investigated, and found that the bees had | in upper story, thus making it possible, with the 
changed their positions, on account of the foreign | ample space at the sides, to use a Simplicity body in 


substance in their midst, and left the thermometer | 
fully two inches from the cluster, where it had 
doubtless been during the whole time. When it was 
again placed in the cluster, with the temperature 
otitside at 16° above zero, it arose almost immedi- 
ately to 80°; and, before closing the hive, it regis- 
tered 96°! This knocked the hibernation theory 
out of me so completely, that it has never returned. 
The above table shows that the temperature outside 


| 


| 
} 


the upper story? I think such a change would be 
received with great favor by bee-keepers in gen- 
eral. It will not interfere with the usual manage- 


| ment of the hive, as the tin rabbets may still be put 


| in their places, and the wide frames may at any 


| 


the cluster averages about 2.° above that of the 


outside air. The bees behaved themselves tolerably 
well after this, with the temperature ranging as 
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Owing to the varying position of the center of the 
cluster, soine observations are a little irregular; 
but I think those taken on the 18th, 25th, and 26th, 
are very nearly correct. You will notice one thing 
peculiar; that is, that the temperature is highest in 
early morning, lowest at noon, and intermediate at 
evening. This seems contrary to the natural order 
of things; but all my experiments in cold weather 
tend to confirm the above results. For some time I 
was at a loss to explain this singularity; but 1 have 
arrived at the following conelusions: 

The colder the weather gets, the more closely the 
bees will pack themselves, and the harder will the 
outer bees crowd for a warm corner, making, on a 
cold morning, a knot of bees so dense as to be imn- 
pervious to cold, and which retains nearly all the 
animal heat generated, thereby maintaining a high 
degree of temperature. As the day advances, and 
it grows lighter and warmer, the cluster relaxes and 
unfolds itself more or less, to make motion possible 
inside the cluster, in order to obtain their daily ra- 
tions (and I think they are in almost daily need of 
food), so that they may be able to withstand the 
cold of another night. This, of course, would pro- 
duce a lower temperature. 

Then, if bees hibernate at all, they must do so at 
high temperatures; that is, the higher the temper- 
ature of the cluster, the more complete is the 
hibernation. I forgot to say, that the colony was 


examined about a week after the conclusion of the 
experiments, to ascertain whether or not it con- 





time be used in the usual way. I think, then, 
that the chaff and Simplicity hives will make a per- 
fect system of hives, as the different parts of each 
will be still more interchangeable. As you know, 
it isagreat advantage, when a swarm issues from 


| a hive, leaving incomplete sections, to be able to 


place the story bodily on another hive; but if you 
wish to change to a chaff hive, you have to pull the 
frames all apart and handle them separately. 

I have about concluded to change the inside di- 
mensions }, inch in the hives I make in the future— 
at any rate, for my own use. This increase in 
length will necessitate no increase in the length of 
the siding, but only a few minor changes, which 
will cause no trouble or extra expense on the part 
of the manufacturer. E. E. Cross. 

Racine, Meigs Co., Ohio, March, 1886. 

Friend C., your experiments seem to be 
quite conclusive, and are doubtless right.— 
I do not know of any reason why the chaff 
hive should not be made so a Simplicity may 
be set down inside of it. We used them 
this way some years ago, but it seemed to 
be so difficult to set the Simplicities in and 
set them out again that we abandoned the 
plan, and the chaff hive was contracted in 
the way we make it now, because there 
seemed to be no object in making it large 
enough to admit a Simplicity—And now, 
fr iends, as winter is gone and summer is 
near, shall we not drop the subject of win- 
tering, temperature, ete.,for the time being? 


ee 


WHERE DOCTORS DISAGREE, WHO 
SHALL DECIDE? 





DOES THE AL DITION OF MOISTURE TO A GIVEN VOL- 
UME OF AIR INCREASE OR DECREASE ITS SPECIFIC 
GRAVITY PER CUBIC FOOT? 


N the Scientific American for March 13, 4 
querist, whose initials are ‘J. A. G.,” 
asks as follows: 


1. Is it true, that moist air is lighter than dry 
air at all temperatures? 

2. Is not moist air that is cooled to the dew-point 
heavier than unsaturated air at the same tempera- 
ture? 

The Scientific American replies to the first 
question : 

Moist air is always heavier than acy air at the 
same temperature. 


And to the latter, 


es. 

Now, then, Guyot’s Physical Geography 
contains the "following paragraph in regard 
to the distribution of vapor in the atmos- 
phere ; 
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cia liatgiacalinl . 
Water. whether in the sea or on land, is slowly | 


transformed into invisible vapor, which, being | 
much lighter than air—as 3: 5—rises, and is diffused | 


through every part of the atmosphere. Thus the | 
jatter becomes the ‘great reservoir of aqueous va- 
pors. 

My opinion is, that the Scientific American | 
has made a mistake, or that they haven't got | 
hold of the question asked by J. A. G. And, 
by the way, is it not our bee-friend J. A. 
Green who propounds these inquiries? If 
invisible vapor is lighter than air, to the ex- 
tent of the proportion of 3 to 5, no wonder it 
rises and forms clouds. It may be said, the 
vapor rises and not the air, but I think this 
can not be true. 

$< 


BUILDING UP A BEE-RANCH. 


HOW IT WAS DONE IN CALIFORNIA. 





N November, 1883, I was teaching school near the | 
central part of Ventura Co,in Southern Cal- 
ifornia. Three seasons before, I had purchased | 
an apiary which I ran for two years, and then | 
sold out. Some of my neighbors, knowing I 

was interested in bees, offered several colonies to 

me at my own price. I paid from $1.00 to $1.10 
apiece for fourteen colonies, returning the hives. 
lafterward purchased six more, paying 100 Ibs. of 
honey for each colony when the original colony 
would make it. These last were bought after it was 
certain the season would be very good. I took out 
over 300 Ibs. per colony, and increased my bees to 

120 colonies ip the spring of 1884. This honey, most 

of which was very fine, I sold at 4, 4%, and 5 cents 

per lb., net. Before the honey season was over I 

was Obliged to move my bees out of the valley, on 

account of the fruit, the danger to teams, ete. 

The weather was so warm, and the roads so rough, 

that I lost 10 colonies in moving them about 20 

miles. 

The next year I took out about 4) lbs. to the col- 
ony and increased only 17 colonies. This was a 
poor yield. But very few bee-keepers made any 
honey last year. This year every thing looks as 
favorable as in 1884. My expenses so far have been 
for hives, which cost me about $1.5) each; a honey- 
tank, holding 3 tons, cost me $25.00; an extractor, 
$25.09; a honey-house, 16X16, two stories, $160, and 
honey - knives, smokers, wheelbarrows, heaters, 
foundation-machine, etc., about $50 more; so at the 
end of this season I shall have, probably, 200 colo- 
nies and $€0) invested in the apiary and fixtures. 
With six ycars' experience, I can say that this in- 
vestment will yicld me on an average about 60a 
year above expenses (not reckoning my own labor). 
I do not believe it will be profitable to keep more 
than 200 colonies upon my range, though there 
are places where they keep three or four times as 
many,and average ten ortwelve tons of honey a 
year. 

In 1883 I looked around for a place where I could 
both keep bees and raise fruit. After many days’ 
hunting ‘n the mountains I found a caiion a mile or 
more long, about 1500 feet above the ocean, and 15 
miles inland. There are.about 120 acres of plow-land 
in the cation, or little valley. The soil is very rich, 
and the surrounding hills are covered with alfileria, 
mustard, sage, clover, and other flowers. The feed 
is very fine for stock, but there is neither wood nor 
water on the place. 

I rented the place to a new comer, agreeing to 


; 
» 
17 
‘ 





build hima cabin and give him all he could make 
upon the place for plowing the land and taking care 


| of my young trees. I put out 14 acres of fruit-trees, 
| ata cost of about $30.00 per acre, planting apples, 


peaches, plums, prunes, apricots, pears, almonds, 
and nectarines. Trees mature so quickly here that 
mine, planted in March, 1884, produced some fruit 
Inst year, and this year are so full of blooms that I 
expect several tons of fruit. The value of what an 
orchard will yield each year in California is estimat- 
ed at from $10) to $2000, the smaller number being « 
usually much nearer the truth. The profits from or- 
chards are often given, as with bees, by taking one 


i tree (one colony) and calculating what 100 to the 


acre would yield in like proportion. 
1835.wae adry year. To the first 160 acres I took 
up as a timber-culture claim, I then added 16) acres 


| more as a homestead. The one who had rented my 


place the year before took it again on similar terms, 
giving me what-I wished for my own use from the 
crop. He had cultivated about 50 acres of beans, 
corn, ete., making 1090 Ibs. of beans to the acre 
(worth 3 cents per 1b.), 20 centals of corn, ete. In 
1835 the crop was much poorer, mainly because of 


|} alack of proper tillage. This year I farm my own 


place, and the prospects are very bright for a large 
yield. What do you think east, of 60 bushels of 
corn to the acre, raised without one drop of rain 
from the time it is planted until after it is ripe? 
In my garden are two-year old tomato-vines, still 
blooming and bearing as they have for every month 
in the year. CHARLES M, DRAKE. 
Springville, Ventura Co., Cal. 


rT ei 
SURPLUS HONEY IN BOXES. 


SOME NEW THOUGHTS FROM FRIEND DOOLITTLE, 
IN REGARD TO STARTING THE BEES IN 
SECTIONS. 





find these words: ‘* The most difficult prob- 

lem I find in bee-keeping is how to make bees 

store surplus honey in boxes.’”’ As this was 

once the perplexing problem with me also, I 
thought perhaps by telling how I had solved it so I 
have no more trouble along that line, I might bene- 
fit some of my fellow-apiarists. 

At first I tried the plan, so often given, of taking 
boxes from such colonies as had commenced work 
in them, and placing said boxes, bees and all, on the 
colonies which still refused to work, and in this way 
Iwas generally successful; but occasionally a col- 
ony would not yield to such persuasion. After try- 
ing various plans on these obstinate ones, I at last 
hit upon a plan which always brought any colony to 
terms. It was this: I went toa colony which had 
asurplus of drone-brood, and cut out a piece of said 
brood, fitting itin a single box or section, putting 
this section in the center of allthose onthehive. Im- 
mediately the bees would enter this section to pro- 
tect this brood, which resulted inastart being made 
in the sections all aboutit. The great objection to 
this plan is the trouble, and the getting of an inferior 
grade of honey where this brood was. As 1 did not 
like these two objections, I fell to studying, the re- 
sult of which was that the next year found me re- 
ducing the size of my hives by means of dummies, 
or division-boards, so that the brood should be close 
to the sections, as was the case when the drone- 
brood was used. Upon looking over all these ob- 
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stinate colonics I found that all of them were such 


as had much empty coimb-space in the brood-cham. | 


ber at the time the koney - harvest commenced, 


which space the bees filled with honey, when. they | 
began crowding the queen, rather than taking to | 


the sections. 
I have often noticed, that, if the bees start to 


storing in the brood-chamber to any great extent | 


before entering the sections, such colonies will 
generally be unprotitable as far as section honey is 
concerned. For this reason 1 take away all combs, 
not occupied with brood, from the colony I am to 
put sections upon. Dummies, or division-boards, 


are used to take the place of the broodless combs | 


taken away; and thus when the bees get a surplus 
ot honey it must go into the sections, as they have 
nowhere else to put it. 

Another thing, when I put on sections I put on 
only a few to start with, for a large amount of 
room given at the commencement of the season 
tends to discourage the bees. I generally give 
room tothe capacity of from 15 to 20 lbs. to start with, 
and ina week add room for 10 to 15 lbs. more, and so 
on tillthe full capacity of the hive is reached. In this 


way the bees are led along so as to accomplish the | 
When hiving new swarms, they are | 


best results. 
allowed only from 4 to 7 brood-frames, according to 
the size of the swarm, which plan always gets them 
in the sections at once. They are allowed no more 
room below until 25 days after hiving, at which time 


their numbers are largely augmented by the rap- | 


idly hatching brood. At this time the hive is 
filled out (9 Gallup frames), and, if needed, more 
surplus room is added, so as to prevent what are 
called “ virgin swarms” issuing. As scon as all the 


brood is hatched out of the combs in the parent col- | 


ony, and the young queen gets to laying, this brood- 
chamber also is contracted to from 5 to7 combs, 
and thus all are at work in the sections during the 
best of the honey-flow, to the best possible advan- 
tage. When the white-honey harvest is over, the 
sections are taken off and all hives filled out with 
combs to their full capacity, so that, as a rule, I 
have plenty of honey and plenty of bees for winter. 
In the above, Wm. G. Norton (page 170) will find 
an answer to his queries. I will further state, for 
his benefit, that I use ‘‘ duck” and enameled cloth 
on my hives in place of a honey-board, and these 
quilts are rolled back as more sections are put on, 
so that the top of the hive is kept covered. In this 
way I can put on few or many sections, as I desire. 
Borodino, N. Y., Mar., 1886. G.M. DOOLITTLE. 
Friend D., I congratulate you on having 
brought out a very valuable point indeed. 
Since you call attention to it, it seems very 


plain and clear, and I have no doubt you are | 


right, although the whole thing is to mea 
new thought. I have often 
bees prefer to commence building comb as 
near to the brood-nest as they can get it— 
often building fins at the ends of the frames, 
rather than goa little higher up and work 
in section boxes. 
they commence building new comb much 
quicker after the brood-apartment is closed 
up so as to make the bees fill it pretty close- 
ly. When the 


more room, and begin to crowd out some- 


where, if we ean make them crowd up into 
the sections it is just what we are after. 
The idea comes very seasonably; and let 
our friends all look to the matter of prevent- 


noticed that | 


I have also noticed that | 


begin to feel the need of | 


e en 

' ing honey-storing in any 
_brood-chamber as much 
/ honey begins to come in. 


empty space in the 
as possible when 
I am sure, also, 
that it is much better to give more room to 
a colony gradually. A whole upper story at 
_ once is, as a rule, too much. Some. may ob- 
| ject to the time and extra manipulation, but 
I do not see how the best results can be se- 
cured without some pains and somé work. 


or oo oa 
DO BEES HEAR? 


THEY HAVE ‘ANY VISIBLE ORGANS FOR 
PURPOSE? AN EPISODE OF A SPIDER. 


AND DO 
_THIS 


N. TONGUE, of Hillsborough, Wis., asks me 
the following question: ‘Do bees hear? 
Set Ernest examine and report. It is dis- 
puted by some, but I claim they can.” Mrs. 
Chaddock, a short time ago, asked the same 

question, and I will now proceed to answer it as 

wellasI can. I do not think we shall ever be able 
to render a decision that will be final to all parties. 

This question has remained in uncertainty for cén- 

turies. As long ago as 750 B.C., Isaiah seemed to 

believe that the bee possesses the power of hearing 

| (Isa. 7: 18). Aristotle, who lived in the year 380 B. C., 

| something over a hundred years after the time of 

| Esther, of whom we have been studying lately, said, 
| “* Incertum est an audiant’’—it is uncertain whether 
they (the bees) hear. Huber, to whom we are in- 
debted for so many valuable observations, express- 
| es his doubt as to whether the bee hears, and yet is 
inclined to think that they have something analo- 
| gous to the power of hearing. Our own Prof. Cook, 
if I am correct, though I may be mistaken in the 
person, says that becs probably can hear, though 
there are no distinct visible organs which can be 
found, answering this purpose. Naturalists are 
| not agreed as to the exact location of the bee's ear; 
but the majority are of the opinion that the power 
of hearing resides in the antenn, or “ feelers,” as 
| they are commonly termed, basing their arguments 
| from the number and the analogous location of 
| these organs. Others ascribe to the antennez only 
the power cf delicate touch, and not a compound 
organ of both hearing and feeling. They further 

assert, that becs are sensible to sound only as vi- 

brations affect the organs ef touch. It seems to me, 

in the light of present facts, that this position 
| can hardly be tenable. 

Let us glance for a moment at a few facts and ob- 
servations. We are all familiar with the peculiar 
piping ** zeep, zeep,”’ emitted by the queen on cer- 
| tain occasions, as at introducing and at swarming 
time. Why does she do this? Certainly not for her 
own individual pleasure, nor that we, as human be- 
ings, may listen to her tiny voice. We must agree 
that this is manifestly a signal to the workers, and 
that the workers understand it. Many a time, in in- 
troducing queens, I have heard this sharp note. 
The workers would then show considerable signs of 
| excitement. It is true, that scent may have pro- 
duced this effect, but I think not in such a marked 
degree. 

Once, while standing in front of a hive, I heard 
this peculiar piping of the queen. It was sharp 
and prolonged, and I then began to suspect some- 
thing. Before I had time to form any opinion, out 
poured the bees from this hive by the hundred, un- 
| til the air was filled with a large swarm. I natural- 
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ly coneluded then, and still think, that the queen | 


gave her signal for the swarm to issue, and that the 
bees heard it. The queen may not always signal 
the time for swarming, but I feel confident that she 
did in this particular instance. 

Again, the very existence of this piping note of 
the queen proves, to my mind, that it was not cre- 
ated without a purpose, and this purpose manifest- 
ly was that the bees should hear it and act accord- 
ingly, as they choose. 

During my experiments recently in determining 
how long a few bees would live, caged on Good can- 
dy, I learned one or two other things besides. 
Some of the cages that I had for this purpose con- 
tained a single bee, and others a dozen or more. 
The cagcs were scattcred through the various 
sections of a paper-holder, perhaps two or three 
cages in a section; and were so arranged that the 
occupants of one cage could not see those of anoth- 
er. On several occasions I noticed that, when the 
bees of one cage set up a buzzing, the rest all be- 
gan, until it seemed like a whole swarm. Now, I 
think the bees of one cage must have heard those 
of another, in order for all to buzz at the same 
time as they did, for all other means of commu- 
nication were cut off. © 

DO SPIDERS HEAR AND APPRECIATE MUSIC? 

Whether the bee hears the drumming of tin pans, 
or can appreciate the delicate sounds of music, 
might be a matter of doubt—at least, I never heard 
of a bee that was spellbound at the sound of 
music, It is said that Sir John Lubbock, after play- 
ing the violin before his bees, was not able to in- 


duce them to waltz, beat time, or try the key of | 


“one sharp"’ on him. Whether Sir John ever tried 


any thing of this kind, I am not prepared to say; at | 


any rate, an indifferent behavior on the part of the 
bees is not to be wondered at. In books of natural 
history we read that spiders, however, scem to ex- 
hibit signs of keen enjoyment at the sound of the 
guitar or other instruments. When I first saw this 
statement it was too much for me-to believe; but 
chancing, one evening, to play my accordion some 
years ago in the factory, one of my friends who 
was with me ejaculated all at once, ‘Oh, look at 
that monstrous spider!"’ AsTI continued to play, 
the insect advanced toward me, for reasons that I 


did not then suspect, and, before I was aware, it | 


was perched upon my Knee, whereon rested my ac- 
cordion. Feeling a cold chill creep down my back 
as I discovered this intimate friendship, I shook the 
ugly “ baste’ upon the floor, stamping my feet as I 
did so. The spider made good his retreat, and dis- 
appeared under a pile of boards. When quiet pre- 
vailed, and I had resumed my playing, lo and be- 
hold! our good friend crept cautiously out as be- 
fore. I will not say that he waltzed, but he did act 
as though he were spellbound. I then recollected 
what I had read, and naturally concluded that it 
was the music that delighted his worship. If I 
ceased playing, the spider soon erept away; and 
whenever I resumed he would reappear. I made 
repeated trials, with the same results, and on sep- 
arate evenings too. On one or two occasions I call- 
ed him out in this way to show him to my friends, 
who were a little incredulous. 

It seems hardly possible that thé vibrations caus- 
ed by the music produced an agreeable sensation 
upon the antennee of the spider, and that it was on- 
ly a delicate sense of touch, and not of hearing. On 
the contrary it is reasonable for me to suppose 


that the spider not oniy heard, but enjoyed, the mu- 
| sic. Whether a bee can appreciate musical sounds 
| or not, we can not decide; but if a spider can enjoy 
them, I believe a bee can hear at least the “zeep, 
zeep,”’ of the queen. E. R. Roor. 

I will add to what Ernest has said about 
the calling of a queen, that I have repeated- 
ly seen bees start, as if with one accord, 
toward a strange queen when she uttered 
this strange ‘‘zeep. zeep;’? and, more than 
that, I have seen the bees on a neighboring 
frame start en masse toward the point from 
which the sounds proceeded, when a strange 
queen uttered this call; and.if I am not 
mistaken, I have seen them do it when the 
frame containing the queen was in one hand, 
and the bees that started in response to the 
cal! were held on a frame in the other hand. 
[am satisfied that bees can hear the call of 
their queen, or of a strange queen; but I 
am also well aware that a pistol may be 
fired within a few feet of them without our 
perceiving even a flutter or vibration of the 
wings. 

EE 


HOW TO TAKE OUT SECTIONS. 








THOSE 4000 BASSWOOD-TREES MENTIONED IN THE 
ABC, 


AN you tell me some good way to take the first 
row of sections out of your crate? It is easy 
enough after that. — I doubt not that many 
others would be glad to know the result this 
year of the 4009 basswood-trees mentioned on 
page 30 of A B C.—When I return combs to second 
story of the hive after extracting last time, the bees 
usually clean them up by gathering the honey into 
afew cellsin the center of each comb, making it 

| necessary to pass all combs through the extractor 
again. How canT get them to take this honey be- 

| low, or will it be all right to leave it in the combs? 

Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio. M. F. TABER. 


Friend T.. the easiest way to take the sec- 
tions out, if the case is ail full, is to turn 
the case over, and. with a suitable follower, 
press them out all at once—the case being 
raised half an inch from the top of the table, 
with suitable strips of wood in each end. If 
/ you want to remove the filled ones, and leave 
‘the others to be finished, we usually -have 
| but little trouble in getting the first One out 
' by means of a screw-driver or a heavy-blad- 
‘ed knife.—During 1885 our basswood-or- 
/chard yielded a tolerable crop of blossoms, 
/ and quite an army of bees could be seen go- 
_ ing in the direction of the trees every morn- 
| ing while they were in full bloom. As there 
| are some heavy forests of basswood near by, 
| however, it is likely that quite a ie part 
| of the bees visited these forests.—The only 

way to get every drop of honey out of your 

‘combs after extracting, is to leave on the 
/ upper stories until the bees collect these lit- 
tle patches of honey and carry them down, 
toward the approach of winter. If some 
honey is left in the combs over winter it 
does no harm, providing your combs are 
wintered in some place secure from moth 
or robber-bees; that is, you do not want 
robbers to work at them when they com- 
es to work in the spring or late in the 
all. 
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WHAT TO DO, AND HOW TO BE HAPPY WHILE DOING IT. 


Continued from March 15. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
\ Better is little, with the fear of the Lord, than great treasure and trouble therewith.—Prov. 15: 16. 


As I commence this chapter during this | 


6th day of April, 1886, our country is beset | 
with troubles on account of strikes because | 
of the conflict between labor and capital. | 
A great many are also in trouble because of 
the very low prices obtained for every thing, | 
and therefore many are out of work. I 
bought a load of large beautiful ‘‘ Northern | 
Spy” apples at only 30 cts. a bushel. The 
man took that, rather than drive around 
from house to house, meeting only with the 
discouraged statement that they had more 
than they wanted already. At the very 
time I bought those apples, my own were 
rotting at the rate of a bushel a day, and I 
did not need any more. Another farmer 
sold me twelve dozen eggs for only an even 
dollar; and if one were to keep his poultry 
shut up, and feed them till they lay twelve 
dozen eggs, [am sure the feed would cost 
more than a dollar. Fifty bushels of turnips 
are shooting up sprouts out where they are 
buried, but no one wants them, even at 35 
cts. a bushel, although they usually bring a 
dollar a bushel in the spring. A year ago 
last fall I thought I should like to try my 
hand at raising a piece of wheat. I was go- 
ing to show the farmers what big farming 
and modern implements, underdraining, 
phosphate, ete., would do. How do you 
suppose it turned out? I think I got about 
24 bushels of wheat to the acre; but I was 
offered so little for it I concluded to keep it 
to feed to my Light Brahmas. It is true, 
we have had eggs almost all through the 
winter, and I have enjoyed keeping the 
poultry; but I doubt whether the eggs 
would have sold for enough to pay for the 
wheat, and I doubt again whether the wheat 
would have sold for enough to pay for the 
expense of raising the crop, to say nothing 
about the value of the land, that cost me 
over $200 an acre. 

Although labor is plentiful, and people 
are everywhere begging fora job, yet real 
faithful farm hands are not plentiful. Out 


of the hundreds who apply to me for some- 
thing to do, I doubt if there is one who 
would feel greatly worried or troubled if he 
knew the crops he raised for me would not 
sell for enough to pay the wages he receives. 





He would doubtless think that was my part 


of the business, and that his was to do as he 
was bidden. May be he would think I had 
lots of money, and that I was doing it for 
fun any way, and that he might just as well 
have some of my money as anybody else. 
Now, I presume I could write several 


_chapters full of discouragements like the 


above. Shall I go on? I think there is no 
need of it; in fact, I think the better way 
will be for us to examine the above, and see 
where the trouble is. If this book is to tell 
you all what to do, and how to be happy in 
doing it, we can not very well have it filled 
with such doleful tales as I have just given 
you. I have before told you that the book 
was written for poor people, or any kind of 
people who have leisure hours, and want to 
know how they can make some money dur- 
ing those leisure hours. If somebody had 
asked me to write a book stating how peo- 
ple who are busy from daylight till dark 
could make more money by hiring other peo- 
ple, I think I should have said at once I 
didn’t know how to write any such book. 
In fact, I very much doubt whether a book 
could be written to tell people how to make 
money by hiring somebody else to take care 
of their poultry, their garden, their green- 
house, or any of these things. All these 
kinds of industries need yourself, my dear 
friend. God wants you, and no substitute; 
and the first thing to do in any kind of busi- 
ness is to learn to be faithful and successful 
yourself, and in due time this faculty of be- 
ing able to employ ethers will come. It can 
not be learned out of a book, although a 
book may be a great help to you; and this 
book, I feel sure, will show you the way in 
which you can be comfortable and happy, 
providing you are willing to work. In fact, 
I begin to think more happiness is to be 
found with small possessions, than where 
property has been ‘left you. Giving a young 
man a good farm does not necessarily make 
him happy; and if he should get two or 
three farms by the death of relatives, it 
seems to me that, in t'\e generality of cases, 
they would be pretty sure to make him un- 
happy. Our text says, ‘ Better is a little, 
with the fear of the Lord, than great trea- 
sure and trouble therewith.” 


Now, then, about the low prices. There is 
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a bright side to it, even, as there is to‘almost:| 
every thing else, if you take it in a bright | 
and hopeful spirit. If apples are cheap, | 
think of the number of juveniles that re- 
joice over healthful fruit in the spring of the 
year. Atthe time I was telling you how 
low apples were, I did not say any thing 
about the price of potatoes, although I 
thought of it. Potatoes bring readily 20 cts. 
a peck at retail, and the price will very soon 
be 25 cts., or a dollar a bushel, probably, for 
there are no potatoes in our town, of any ac- 
count. I need not tell you that, at these 
prices, potato-raising is a very profitable | 
business. It is true, that eggs are only 8 cts; 
but at the same time, butter is from 20 to 25 | 
cts.; and I have just been informed there is | 
no butter in our town. Do you see the point ? | 
You are to make it your business to fill up | 
these gaps or vacancies. If your crops are | 
nicely cared for, and nicely husbanded for | 
safe keeping, and a scarcity occurs, you will 

get good prices; and even these same apples | 
that have been begging customers at 50 cts. | 
a bushel may bring a dollar in a few weeks. 
The roads have been bad, and farmers have | 
been saving their apples for better prices. 
Pretty soon they will all be gone; then with 
the inquiry for them comes a scarcity, and 
good prices for the lucky ones. Eggs, asa 
rule, are low in the month of April, and the 
prudent poultry-keeper should bear this in 
mind. The turnips will probably soon bring 
a dollar a bushel, if they can be prevented 
from growing and becoming pithy. Very 
likely some of my readers know how to do 
this better than I do, and may be we raised 
more turnips for our market last fall than 
was wise. Last summer, turnips were quite 
a hobby of mine, and we had the first in 
market — yes, the first by several weeks. 
Shall I tell you what the result was? Why, 
we got a dollar a bushel at retail for our 
whole crop of yellow ruta-baga turnips for 
table use; so if we overdid the matter alittle 
for turnips in the fall, we hit it exactly in 
thespring. Itrequires experience and brains 
to hit these things just right. 

In regard to the price of wheat, the man 
who has but a few acres of land near a town 
or city should never think of raising wheat. 
Nobody ever pays extra for the first wheat 
that is brought into the market, and the 
wheat business properly belongs to the great 
prairie lands of the West. To compete with 
them would be folly, and itis much the same 
with corn. You can raise roasting-ears for 
market, it is true; but you can not raise 
corn by the carload at 25 cts. a bushel, un- 
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less that is your business. If you can raise 
potatoes, and have them on the market by 
the 4th of July, so as to get two or three dol- 
lars a bushel at retail, of course it will pay 
you to raise potatoes. 

In regard to poultry. We have sold great 
numbers of Stoddard’s book, entitled ‘* An 
Egg Farm ;”’ but although I have been wait- 
ing for, and watching reports anxiously, I“ 
have never heard of ‘an establishment that 
raised eggs on a large scale, so they could 
sell them at 8 cts. a dozen at a profit. It 
may be done; but my impression is, it is a 
pretty difficult matter. Shall we give up 
poultry? Surely not; for every market gar- 
dener, or every small farmer as well as large 
farmer, needs poultry to gather up all sorts 
of waste food that would ordinarily be lost 
without them. “Gather up the fragments 
that nothing be lost,” is a wise proverb. 
Last summer we had a hen that was pretty 
wild, and she was allowed to hatch a brood 
of Light Brahmas. Well, just assoonas her 
coop was turned over so she was at liberty, 
she took those Light Brahmas down to the 
creek ; and when she got them there she just 
kept them there. I used to go down morn- 
ings and see them start out just after sun- 
rise. How they did enjoy themselves among 
the corn and squashes, and rambling over 
the grounds! Did we feed them? Not at 
all. They fed themselves, and benefited our 
crops greatly. No one knows what those 
two broods of chickens were worth on our 
crops down by the creek. They cost noth- 
ing in the way of attention, nothing in the 
way of feed. When the old hen weaned 
them they roosted nights under the maple- 
tree; and when it came cold weather I had 
quite a time to get them to come up to the 
poultry-house and avail themselves of the 
advantages of civilization. People saw them 
as they were passing by; and before the 
roosters were full grown I sold them at a 
dollar apiece, and some of my customers 
went away chuckling, to think I didn’t know 
any better than to sell them so cheap. The 
eggs were from achoice strain of Light Brah- 
mas—that is all. 

Now, every good-sized farm would sup- 
port quite a large lot of chickens, and the feed 
in summer need cost nothing; in fact, you 
could afford to pay something to have the 
hens pick it up. Sunday evenings we used 
to take a walk down by the carp-pond, and 
it was one of my delights to point out to my 
wife and children my flock of Light Brah- 
mas that ‘‘ worked for nothing and boarded 
themselves.”’ Perhaps some of the poultry- 
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keepers and poultry-journals would ridicule 
such a slipshod way of raising poultry ; and 
they may urge the danger of their being de- 
voured at night so far away from house or 
home. Well, mine were never harmed, al- 
though they were near the creek, where ene- 
mies might be supposed tolurk. But should 
‘there be danger of such nocturnal prowlers, 
our ten-cent poultry-book gives directions for 
a cheap and pretty little poultry-house for just 
such flocks of chickens. If you are going to 
keep chickens in this way, of course you can 
keep only about so many onacertain area. I 
got a dollar apiece for my roosters, and they 


cost almost nothing. The reason is, as I 
told you, I started, in the first place, with 
some fine stock that was universally want- 
ed. Besides the birds sold,a good many eggs 
were disposed of also, at 50 cts.a dozen ; but 
I suppose everybody would have been satis- 
fied at a dollaradozen. Afterinvesting sev- 
eral dollars in one of the best male birds 
this spring, | am now going to charge a dol- 
lar a dozen for the eggs. Now, there is 
something else I wanted to say in regard to 
poultry; but as i?'starts from a different 
standpoint, we will ‘take it up in another 
| chapter. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


That which the palmerworm hath left hath the Iceust eaten; and that which the locust hath left 
= the cankerworm eaten; and that which the cankerworm hath left hath the caterpillar eaten. 
-JOEL 1:4, 


My friends, if you desire success in raising | almost discouraged this last winter, through 
plants or in raising poultry, or in any kind | this same pest; and I verily believe that the 
of business, you have got to fight against bugs would have come out ahead had we 


difficulties and discouragements. Sometimes 


it would seem as if the odds against you are | 


terrible odds. If you do not work carefully 
and wisely, you will see the work, not only 


of hours, but of days, swept away so quickly 


that it will take you by surprise and astonish- 
ment. You may have made ample provision 
against the effects of frost by means of glass 


sash and steam or hot-water pipes; but just | 


as soon as you get atemperature just right 
to make the plants boom, you will discover | 
that you have hit it exactly in making in- 
sect-life ‘‘ boom.’’ Perhaps tho first enemy 
you meet will be green flies on your lettuce 
and other plants; and beware how you 
think they do not amount to much, and can 
not do much harm. So wonderfully rapid 
ure their powers of reproduetion, that, be- 
fore you know it, they will fill your green- 
house. If you go to the books they will tell 
you that a thorough fumigating with tobac- 
co-stems will kill the flies. Tobacco costs 
money, and fumigating takes time; and by 
and by you begin to fear it is more bother to 
fight the green flies than all your stuff is 
worth. If the little pests would only be so 
accommodating as to die submissively after 
you have smoked them enough, as it would 
seem, to satisfy any reasonable bugs, you 
could get along very well; but they will get 
sick from the tobacco, and fall down on 
their backs, and after a while get up again 
and increase faster than ever, We became 


ca 


followed the directions given in the books. 
In despair, I wrote to our friend Peter Hen- 
|derson. He told me that it is quite a hard 
| matter to kill the flies on the leaves of let- 
tuce when it got to making heads, for they 
| would get down under the leaves, where the 
tobacco smoke could not reach them ; and 
'he said the only plan was to cover the 
ground with tobacco dust and then drench 
| the plants with a tea made of tobacco-leaves. 
| This conquered them—at least for the time ; 

‘but to go over all the greenhouse in that 
way takes more time and tobacco than the 
lettuce would likely be worth. 

About the first of January, for an experi- 
ment, I set one of my Light Brahmas under 
one of the benches in the greenhouse. Only 
one chick hatched out, through some care- 
lessness on my part; but that one chick 
came pretty near managing the green flies, 
alone and unaided. When, a little later, 
half a dozen more spry little Brahmas came 
on the stage, they went over the whole of the 
beds, and through all the boxes of plants, 
and so effectually picked out the green flies 
in about three or four days’ time that the 
victory was complete. Friend Terry says, 
in his potato-book, that the best and cheap- 
est way to master potato-beetles is to take 
them off and kill them by hand.» And I be- 
lieve a good. many others find it so... Now, 
after you have seen a chicken go through a 





greenhouse bed and snap up the insects one 
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after another, you will doubtless decide that 
human ingenuity can never make a better 
machine for the purpose than the chicken 
that human ingenuity did not make, but 
that Ged gave. as he gave all of these other 
things for us to utilize. A year ago I made 
a similar discovery of the utility of chickens 
in banishing the little black flea that infests 
cabbages and turnips in the open air. The 
chickens, however, must be of the right age. 
In ten days after they did such execution 
among the lettuce they began to eat the 
young tomato-plants at such a rate we were 
obliged to keep them off from the beds, even 
though they chased us about and chirped 
incessantly to be lifted up. 

Now, then, I should say that whoever goes 
into gardening, or starts a greenhouse or a 
hot-bed, wants to start, at the same time, 
some chickens. When you have secured a 
temperature right for your lettuce to grow, 
you have also secured a nice place under the 
lettuce-bed for a hen to sit; and I would 
start one sitting, say in October or Novem- 
ber, and then start another every three weeks 
all winter long. The chickens will pay ex- 
penses by keeping down all kinds of insect- 
pests. They will also amuse the children, 
and make your greenhouse a pleasant and 
happy place for yourself and visitors. No 
hen is needed in the warm greenhouse after 
the chicks are three days old. Fix a warm 
spot somewhere for the chickens to cluster, 
then pick up the old hen and put her among 
the uther fowls, and she will forget all about 
her chickens in a day or two, and go to lay- 
ing again. Your first brood of chickens 
will take care of the next, and soon. When 
any of them get so large as to make trouble 
in the greenhouse, “transplant”? them to 
the regular poultry quarters. Where chick- 
ens are wanted in the greenhouse, a hen isa 
detriment ; for she keeps calling them down 
from the beds, where they can be allowed, 
but where she can not be allowed for obvious 
reasons. Ina little time they get so busy 
and delighted with their work in the beds 
that they pay but little attention to a moth- 
er. The temperature of the greenhouse is 
usually so warm they need but little or no 
brooding. When you use chickens for keep- 
ing down the little black flea, or *‘ jumping 
jack,” as it is called, out in the open air, the 
case is different. Then, you want the moth- 
er to brood them when the weather is chilly, 
and to hold them to the desired spot. A con- 
venient place for her is in the ordinary coop 
made in the shape ofa letter A. I would, 
however, cover the front with poultry-netting 





instead of the ordinary slats. So you see 
poultry is going to be a necessary part of our 
business in market gardening. I am told 
that Pekin ducks will live entirely upon the 
refuse of a market garden, and thatthey will 
eat potato-bugs, squash-bugs, and every 
thing in that line. Well, we have a pair of 
old ducks, but ducklings have not yet made 
their appearance. Perhaps you would like 
to have my ideas of the way in which poul- 
try should be kept, to make a sure profit and 
yield a sure pleasure. Very well; here goes: 


HOW TO KEEP POULTRY, THAT THEY MAY 
AFFORD YOU BOTH PLEASURE AND 
PROFIT. 

You may think this a simple matter; but 
I find it quite important that you consider 
well, and lay your plans wisely before you 
start. It is just as easy to start right as to 
start wrong. If you have no poultry, and 
never kept any, you will need to deliberate 
quite a little time, perhaps, before you can 
decide upon the best place to keep them. If 
they are going to yield a profit above what 
they cost, we can not afford to pay out very 
much money in the start; and Iam glad to 
be able to say that not much money is need- 
ed. Although you may have plenty of time 
on your hands now, you are not going to 
have when you get things in running order. 
The location should first be such as to save 
time and steps. Ifyou havea cow, horse, or 
pig, it will be economy to have the poultry 
quarters near these domestic animals; for 
when you go out to care for one you can care 
for all. Our poultry-house is placed between 
the factory and dwelling-house, so that I can 
have an eye on them every time I pass to 
and fro. If I neglect to take a look at them 
fora very long time, I am sure to repent it, 
although they have feeding-boxes and water 
so they areal ways provided with these things, 
whether they are visited daily or not. The 
poultry-house should be sheltered from the 
prevailing winds. It should also have plen- 
ty of sunshine. During pleasant weather 
there should be open sheds fronting the 
south, for the fowls to get out and in, and 
take the sun and air. Two of these sheds 
are very convenient—one that takes the sun 
in the forenoon, and the other in the after- 
noon. Sometimes the wind is in the east 
and sometimes in the west. If you give 
them two sheds, they can select the one of 
the two that will cut off the cold winds. 

While poultry must have dry quarters and 
dry ground to stand on, they should also be 
as near to Mother Earth as may be, so as to 
get the benefit of the heat from this source. 
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During severe winter weather, their quar- 
ters should be so arranged that they may be 
confined to a pretty small-sized inner room, 
to economize the animal heat. I discovered 
last winter, when the thermometer was be- 
low zero, that twenty-five large fowls like 
the Light Brahmas would keep such an in- 
closure at a very comfortable temperature, 
simply by the heat of their bodies. At such 
atime the openings may be closed about 
as tight as you can get them,and they will 
still have plenty of air. 

If you can stand the expense it is an excel- 
lent idea to have the fowls so they can be 
shut up in a certain yard when, at certain 
times of the year, they become troublesome. 
For instance, if they get into a habit of dig- 
ging up your new-made beds in the garden, 
shut them up until they get over it, or until 
the soil has, by reason of the sun and rain, 
ceased to look so tempting to them. They 
may get into the notion of eating your toma- 
toes at a time when it will be less trouble to 
shut them up than to try to keep them away 
from the garden. 

Mrs. Root says she would not have poul- 
try encouraged to come around the house 
very much. The walks around our house 
are sawed flagging, from the Berea grind- 
stone quarries. This flagging looks very 
nice and cool and refreshing when it is kept 
swept off clean; but although Light Brah- 
mas are very handsome and nice looking in 
the proper place, they are not just what is 
wanted onanice lawn or on the walks. If 
their quarters are, say, 30 or 40 yards from 
the house they will seldom prove a nuisance 
in this way, unless they are encouraged to 
come around by bread crumbs or other food 
thrown out carelessly. Keep a pail in the 
house, called the ‘* poultry-pail,”’ and put the 
crumbs and bits from the table into this pail 
until there isenough to carry out to them. 
Llike the idea of having a small plate near 
my own plate on the dinner-table ; and when 
I come across a bit of food that I think is 
more appropriate for poultry than for my- 
self, I lay it aside for them. Don’t let any 
thing be put into the kitchen fire, or be care- 
lessly thrown away, that will please the 
chickens. Remember they need water, grain, 
meat, and green stuff such as cabbage and 
lettuce, bones, to make egg-shells, and ashes 
to wallow in. etc. When you get into the 
way of buying ashes from your neighbors, 
you will find that, by sifting them with a 
sieve of the proper mesh, that there are lots 
of small bits of bone in the ashes. I was 


greatly surprised, in sifting the ashes we 





have saved up in this way, to find a splendid 
lot of bits of bone, burned enough so they 
break up very easily, just right for poultry. 

A great many ways have been devised to 
keep poultry-houses clean. I have never 
found any thing equal to peat. Draw several 
wagon-loads, and pile it up near the poultry- 
house. Whenever the ground looks untidy 
under the roosts, cover the untidiness with 
a scoop-shovelful of peat. Take a rake oc- 
casionally, and rake it all up together. This 
will give you a fine compost for your plants. 
Notice, will you, how the hens and the gar- 
den work together if you manage them 
rightly. 

If you have only afew hens, and find it 
difficult to keep them as warm in winter as 
they ought to be, fix the place where they 
roost in winter, and where their nests are 
arranged, something like the cut below, 
which has been kindly loaned to me by our 
friends of the Rural New - Yorker. 





POULTRY-HOUSE, PROTECTED FROM COLD BY SODS 
AND EARTH. 

The picture gives the idea of this, so that 
you can modify it to suit your taste. I have 
no doubt such a place would be very pleas- 
ant and cozy during bleak wintry days, pro- 
viding, of course, you keep it dry inside. A 
sub-earth ventilator would bring in air, and 
at the same time make a very perfect drain- 
age, if tile were laid around the outside, 
to keep the water from soaking in through. 
The small eut adjoining 
ga this shows a plan for 
e248 making a warm place 
a for a single hen and 
chickens. <A barrel is 
imbedded in a suitable 
bank of earth, being careful to have perfect 
drainage as heretofore. Sod it over so that 
the grass will help keep out the rain. When 
the weather is very cold, put a board before 
the door, and fasten the mother and brood 
in. They will be warm and comfortable, 
even during a severe freeze. If it could be 
managed so no dampness nor wet could pos- 
sibly get inside, some chaff cushions, such - 
as We put over our bees, might make it very 
comfortable for the biddy and her brood. 





SHELTER FOR HEN AND 
CHICKENS. 
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Now, unless I am very much mistaken, 
you who undertake to keep poultry will, un- 
less you are naturally given to doing every 
thing well, experience many disappoint- 
ments. Any one who is in the habit of say- 
ing, ** There, I think that will do well 
enough,” or, ** Well, that is a little risky, 
but I guess it will have to answer,” and 
such like expressions, will surely meet with 
disappointments and losses that will spoil 
all the profit. When I was a boy, and had 
nothing on my mind but my poultry, I used 
to succeed right along. I remember dis- 
tinetly of setting a large white Shanghai 
hen on fifteen eggs, and getting thirteen 
live chickens, and I believe all were raised. 
Shall I tell you a little of how I have man- 
aged since I have got grown up? Well, I 
have set four hens this year, and the result 
is only four chickens. The failure in each 
case was because too many other things 
were on my mind, and I couldn’t give the 
hens the thorough care and attention they 
needed. The first attempt, thirteen eggs 
produced one chicken. I overdid the matter 
by providing food for my sitting hen, so she 
never needed to come off from her nest at 
all. I didn’t let nature have her own way. 
The next time, I took a smaller-sized hen, 
gave her eleven eggs, but took her off the 
nest regularly every day for food and re- 
freshment, and gave her a nice place to 
wallow in the dust. She hatched out six 
chicks from the eleven eggs. The next time, 
a neighbor kindly offered to let me havea 
hen that wanted to sit, when none of mine 
would. To save trouble, I curried the eggs 
to my neighbor's poultry-house. Well, dur- 
ing the big snowstorm the fowls were fas- 
tened in by the snow, without food. When 
they could do no better they all turned upon 
the sitting hen and broke and devoured a 
part of her eggs, so I got only two chickens. 
The last time, a Brahma hen was allowed to 
sit; but a pair of Pekin ducks were left in 
the same yard, thinking they would do no 
harm. Now, although the ducks had plenty 
of food—corn, wheat, cabbage, and refuse 
from the table, they got to persecuting this 
sitting hen and broke all of her eggs but 
about three, before I knew it. A few days 
ago somebody broke a pane of glass out of 
the door of the greenhouse. They were go- 
ing to repair the damage, but I told them 
that, during this warm April weather, it 
might just as well be left out. A cat got in 
at night, ate one chicken and killed two 
more, so [have only four left. Well, these 
disappointments were the consequences of 





iack of care, and letting things go in a sort 
of slipshod way. Now, I am going to raise 
a lot of Brahma chickens, just to prove that 
Iecan do it. The Brahmas are to have a 
yard by themselves. No ducks nor rabbits 
are to intrude ; and when a hen wants to sit 
she is going to be allowed to do so in the 
good old-fashioned way, without annoyance 
from other fowls or other animals. The 
young chickens are to be protected by poul- 
try-netting so no cats nor other enemies can 
possibly get atthem. And this reminds me 
that mishaps and disappointments often 
happen because a gate or door is left open, 
and then something happens. Dear friends, 
accidents rarely happen unless some picce of 
carelessness permits them to happen. We 
are in the habit of speaking of some people 
as lucky, and others as unlucky. Now, I 
am sure anybody can be lucky with garden 
stuff or poultry if. he tries hard enough; and 
if he does not try hard enough, he will sure- 
ly be unlucky. A friend of mine (and she is 
a woman—I hope my lady readers will 
excuse me) succeeded in getting thirty-one 
chickens hatched by three hens, and thirty 
out of that number are now alive and doing 
nicely. Was it luck? No. It was simply 
good hard common sense and faithful care. 
There is no excellence without great labor. 

On next page is a cut of the poultry-house 
I have often referred to, and which was made 
according to my own notion. The south 
roof and the south side are all glass, as you 
will notice, and I had it made in this way 
because I had noticed how nicely chickens 
did in a greenhouse. 

The glass feature I like very much indeed. 
During some of the severest cold weather 
last winter, the fowls were cackling and 
scratching, and enjoying themselves in the 
full blaze of the noonday sun, even though 
the temperature was far below zero outside, 
and that, too, without any heat except the 
heat of the sun combined with the heat 
from their bodies. The body of the house 
containing the glassis 10x 14feet. The wings 
are exactly alike, and are 8x 9 feet. They 
are both open towards the south, as you will 
notice. The eaves come down within 4 feet 
of the ground,so that you have to stoopa 
little when you go under. My reason for 
making them so low was to admit the sun, 
but exclude cold storms as much as possible. 
Unless the weather is very severe, the fowls 
will be found occupying one or the other of 
these sheds almost every sunny day. In the 
morning the sun pours directly into the shed 
at the right; and in the afternoon the same 
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way with the other on the left; and one or | 


the other of them is almost always protected 
from the cold winds. You have probably often 
noticed the way in which fowls congregate 
around the corner of a building, so as to 
avoid the wind. Well, the open sheds are 
made to answer another purpose still. In 
sultry weather the poultry seem to be hap- 
pier when roosting out in the open air, or up 
in a tree, than anywhere else. Now, their 
roost isa strip of pine, 3 inches wide by 1 
ineh thick, and running straight through the 
three buildings; that is, this perch runs 
through the back part of each shed, and | 
through the back part of the body of the build- | 
ingalso. The three buildings are made of two 
thicknesses of inch pine, with building-pa- 
per between them; and where this perch or 
roost passes through the walls of the main 
building, close-fitting doors, large enough 


tell you they always choose the shed when 
| the weather is suitable, moving over to the 
warmer apartment only when the nights are 
chilly. Well, now, in this main apartment, 
protected by glass, we have a partition run- 
ning lengthwise right under the ridge-pole. 
The figure below gives you a view of this 
partition. 
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OUR POULTRY - HOUSE AS IT APPEARS ON OUR GROUNDS AT THE ‘HOME OF THE HONEY-BEES.”’ 


for even the largest Brahma rooster, are 
made right over the perches. In winter the | 
fowls all roost in the warmest apartment of | 


the main building; but as soon as the weath- | 
er will permit, these little doors over the | 


perches are swung open, and the fowls crowd 
out into the sheds. I wanted to see what 


they would do if given their choice in regard 
Well, I am gratified to 


to a roosting-place. 


| You will observe that this partition does 
/not extend clear up to the roof. It goes up 
| about 6 feet high, and then is covered over 
by means of hinged doors like lids of a 
chest. In the cut above, one of these doors 
| is shown, swung open and hooked up to one 
| of the roofs. This is for ventilation. Dur- 
'ing zero weather these doors close down 


| tight. The door, also, in the center of the 
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partition, is closed, making it so tight that 
many might think the fowls would smother; 
but we find by experiment, that, although 25 
fowls are roosting in this little apartment, | 
only about 3 feet wide and 14 feet long, they | 
are quite comfortable, and the air is not by | 
any means close so long as the temperature 
is below zero. A thermometer at such times 
will show this sleeping-apartment to be al- 
ways above the freezing-point, with 25 large | 
fowls. It must be ventilated promptly, | 
however, as soon as the weather changes | 
sufficiently. 
Occupying each corner of the room above, | 
and up against the partition spoken of, you | 
will see a couple of feeders. These are | 
made of inch boards, and screwed fast into | 
the corner. The top is made sloping enough | 
so that fowls can not stand on them, nor can 
their droppings find a lodging-place. Each | 
feeder holds a two-bushel bag of grain. You | 
will notice that the grain all runs down into | 
the little trough at the bottom. The fowls | 
have access to these troughs by means of 
four auger-holes. The auger-holes should | 
be just large enough to letahen get her | 
headin. If too large, they will get to scat- | 
tering the grain. While feeding, they stand 
on a perch, as shown, about a foot from the | 
ground. Neither rats nor mice have ever | 
found access to these feeders. Between. 
these feeders you will notice a pair of nest- | 
boxes. The roof of these is also sloping, | 
for the reason given above. These nest- | 
boxes are made large enough to admit a | 
Brahma hen and let her turn around. The 
strip in front is to prevent eggs from being 
rolled out by accident. We prefer to have 
them in pairs, because, if the occupant of | 
one nest is sitting, any hen that wishes to. 
get in with her can get accommodations so | 
near by as to avoid discussion in regard to | 
who has the best right, ete. These nest- | 
| 


boxes are so they can be hooked against the | 
wall wherever convenient ; and if for any 
good reason the sitting hen is to be moved, 

unhook the box and 
carry it where you wish; 
orif it be desirable, the 
box can be dipped in 
whitewash or coal oil, 
to cireumvent insects. 





MOVABLE HEN’S-NFST. 


Over the ridge of the main building isa 





sort of cupola. This hinged ventilators, has 


| fectly water-tight. 


always kept open, except in extremely cold 
weather. In front of the lower sash, on the 
south side, is a large box kept full of ashes 
for the biddies to wallow and dust them- 
selves in. Provision for water I would have 
located in one of the sheds, in moderate 
weather. In cold weather it may be put in 
the central apartment, to keep it from freez- 
ing. Perhaps a barrel is the cheapest. ar- 
rangement ordinarily at command. To let 
the water out about as fast as the poultry 
drink it, and no faster, a faucet made espe- 


cially, like the one in the cut adjoining, is 


very convenient. It is 
made of brass, to pre- 
E vent rusting, and ta- 
pering so it will screw 
into a round hole per- 
A hole is drilled length- 
wise and then tapped with a thread, so that 
the brass screw turns in loosely. This 
screw is bent at right angles, as shown, to 
make it convenient to turn it in or out. If 
you turn it so the water drips from the point 
of the wire as fast as the fowls drink it, it is 
all right. 

Coarse bone meal, for the use of the laying 
hens, we put into one of the feeders with the 
grain. Gravel, whichis found by experiment 
to be just what the chickens want, may also 
be put in the feeder, to come out with the 
grain. The above arrangement is for fowls 
in confinement; but I think it an excellent 
plan to have similar quarters, even where 
they have the range of thefarm. Atany time 
when the weather is unfavorable for outdoor 
wandering, they can then find a comfort- 
able retreat and plenty of good feed. You 
will notice that my arrangements are for 
giving feed, all they want, whenever they 
are hungry enough to hop on to the perches 
before the feeders. This may not be the 
best way for others to do, but it suits me 
best. Whenever I undertake to cut short 
the rations, I find my fowls begin to cut 
short the number of eggs, and I have tested 
it pretty faithfully with Pekin ducks. When 
they had all the grain they could eat every 
day, they laid regularly. When I shortened 
their rations, occasionally one or more days 
passed without any eggs; but they took just 
as much exercise, and seemed to enjoy play- 
ing in the puddles all the same, whether they 
had the grain ad libitum or not. 





POULTRY FAUCET. 


To be continued May 16, 1886. 
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He that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in much.—LUKE 16: 10. 





MYSELF AND MY NEIGHBORS. 








around to the different rooms and takes tools 
away and does not bring them back; or if 


The-steps of a good man are ordered by the Lord: | he does bring them back they are found to 


and he delighteth in his way. Though he fall, he | be damaged or ruined, and worthless. 


shall not be utterly cast down: for the Lord up- 
holdeth him with his hand.—PsaLM 37: 23, 24. 


David often speaks of them in the 
Psalms ; and in the imprecatory Psalms 
he seems to be almost pleading with 
God to send calamities upon them. 
rises above these feelings; and in one place 
he says. ‘I will not be afraid of ten thou- 
sands of people who have set themselves 
against me round about.” 


Dur- 


| ing the fore part of this week, Mr. F. missed 
‘his hammer, with which he embosses the 
HAVE beyore called attention to what | 
the Bible has to say about enemies. | 


rolls of our foundation-mills. This is very 

recise and particular work, and it is quite 
important that a hammer of just the right 
weight be used. Well, the enemy carried 


| off the hammer; but before we could find out 


Then he | 


The first part of | 


the same Psalm opens up with, ‘* Lord, how | 


have they increased that trouble me!” 


Are | 


we now beset with enemies the same way? In | 


one sense I think we are. 


An hour ago, at | 


the noon servicé, I startled some of the | 


friends gathered there by soberly declaring, 
‘*Tam sorry to say, friends, that an enemy 
is threatening us. 
before, and now there is no quest 


ion but 
that we have got to fight him down.” 


what he did with it, he brought it back and 
laid it on the bench. Mr. F. enjoyed the use 
of it for just two days, and now it is gone 
again, and nobody can tell where the chap 
took it. 

‘This morning I noticed in the tin-shop 
they were cutting the corners out of sheets 
of tin, for making the new honey-cans illus- 
trated on page 274. by taking two snips with 
the shears, instead of using a pair of shears 


made expressly to cut out a corner at one 


We have talked of him | 


clip. I asked the foreman of the tin-shop 
why he didn’t use the regular corner-snips ; 


| and while doing so I took them down from 


| the nail where they hung. 


As a matter of course, I soon had the at- | 


tention of all gathered there. and quite a 
few looked a little anxious. Perhaps some 
of them wondered if we were not going to 


revive the subject of the burning of the | 


warehouse, even though I had, a few days 
previously, asked them not to talk about it 
nor think of it. Whenthey were listening 
anxiously, to know who or what it was, I 
spoke to them something as follows : 

‘* The enemy I mean is the chap who goes 


The steel was 
chipped right out of the corner, making the 
tool almost worthless. 

***Why, Ned, how did this cgme about ?’ 
said I; and I certainly looked anxious while 
I spoke, and may be I looked a little cross. 

***Why, somebody grabbed them up to cut 
off a piece of wire. And that isn’t the worst 
of it; for they come in here when they want 
a piece of wire, and always get the best 
shears, because they don’t know how to cut 
wire, then go off and say nothing about it.’ 
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** Now, friends, you see who the enemy is. 
instead of going to the foreman of the room, 
and saying, ‘I want a piece of wire so large 
and so long,’ he undertakes to get it himself, 
thinking, probably, that any fool ought to 
know how to cut off a piece of wire; while 
the truth is, few wise men, unless they are 
wire-cutters by trade, know what kindof a 
tool is needed, and how to do it without in- 
juring the tool. A great many people will 
pick upa steel wire, with too high a temper 
to be cut with any tool, and, seeing some 
shears or nippers, imagine they can do it. 
This enemy is just that sort of a fellow. 
Sometimes I catch glimpses of his coat-tails 
as he is just getting out of some room. Once 
or twice I have cornered him up, and got 
hold of him; but he always talks so fair, 
and explains so well that he didn’t mean 
any harm, that I let him off and let it go; 
but with the rush of business we are now 
having, I am getting to be almost like David 
in his imprecatory Psalms. We must catch 
this chap, and I don’t know but we shall 
have to put him in jail if he does not stop.” 


At this point in my talk, the anxious and 
alarmed expressions on the faces of many 
began to give place to a knowing look. One 
ventured to remark, *‘ Mr. Root. he has got 
my pruning-knife.”” This came from the 
friend who sends out grapevines. Another 
remarked, ** He has taken our rule out of 
our room.” After the service was over, the 
pruning-knife came to light. The owner 
lent it to a fellow-workman, to cut the tops 
off the turnips while it was raining. He 
slipped it, for the time being, into his over- 
coat pocket; and when the sun came out, 
the overcoat was laid aside, and it could not 
be found. I told them that what was want- 
ed was, that we should all fight against 
these careless ways of doing business, and 
all such besetting sins. We should be care- 
ful about touching a too] in somebody's else 
room, even though we want it only one min- 
ute: and to avoid doing damage to tools 
inadvertently, we should make it a point to 
go to the foreman, or to the proper work- 
man, and have him do what we want 
done. 

Now, this very matter has troubled me 
sorely. I have prayed over it, I have ‘‘scold- 
ed”’ over it, and I have sometimes begun to 
feel in despair, as if my project of having 
so many industries carried on under one 
roof would have to be given up as a failure, 
because of this enemy of whom I have 
spoken. 

Now, friends, do you see the value of this 
noonday service in a factory like ours ? 
With God at our head, and a feeling in our 
hearts that we are his children, it helps us 
to be neighbors in the truest sense of the 
word. It helps us to fight unitedly, and 
with a will, any common enemy; and it 
helps us to claim the promise in the two 
little verses at the head of this chapter about 
myself and my neighbors. Do you not see 
it so? It helps us to recognize that the 
worst enemies we have in this world, and the 
one most to be feared, are those that lurk 
(unknown and unrecognized, perhaps) in our 
own hearts,and not in the hearts of our 
neighbors. 
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GOING TO A SCHOOL EXHIBITION. 


MRS. CHADDOCK TELLS US HOW SHE ENJOYED THE 
EXERCISES. 













AST night I went to a school exhibition. I 
knew better, but my girls are just crazy to go 
to every thing, and tbey coaxed me to go 
with them. The roads were just awful; but 
by driving slowly down, and walking slowly 

up the hills, we managed to get there at last. All 
one end of the schoolhouse was curtained off with 
three-cent calico, and they had a stage with a 
lounge and an organ on it, and some chromos 
adorned the wall. The crowd came pouring in, and 
every third man had a big looking-glass or a screen, 
or something that had to be handed over the peo- 
ple’s heads, while dusky ghosts flitted to and fro 
behind the curtain. 

The house was packed; there was no more stand- 
ing-room, and everybody leaned against everybody 
because there was no help for it. Iam a large 
woman, and am always getting smothered; and as 
fate would have it, I had to have a seat in the very 
hottest corner, where the window-fastening was 
broken, so that the window could not be raised. 
The reason | had to sit there was because none of 
the other seats were large enough to hold me. 

The curtain parted at last, and the “‘school marm” 
stuck her head out and said, in a high thin voice, 
“We must have better order or we will dismiss and 
go home;” then when all the folks had changed 
feet she went on, “The first thing will be a select 
reading, called Betsey and I are Out.” Then the 
American colonies fought and bled anew, and gain- 
ed their liberties, with many a reference to ancient 
Rome. Next thing was a dialogue by two little 
girls, then a song by the big girls and boys. Then 
they read “‘a paper.”” The teacher announced “the 
paper” to be in “two parts;”’ but asa matter of 
fact, it was in half a dozen parts. One boy read till 
he gave out, then another took up the strain; and 
after reading all that he held in his hands he began 
fishing around in his pockets, and brought forth 
“paper” after “ paper,” till my head seemed to be 
swimming with a confused murmur of * roosters,” 
“mustaches,” “* bangs,”’ ‘“‘ boxes,” “ long-eared rab- 
bits,”” and “* beaux.”’ I think I almost swooned; 
and when I revived, the reader was saying, ‘‘George 
Brown has made a hot-bed, and put his mustache 
into it to sprout.” 

I sat on the back seat; just behind me was a long 
bench, and it was full of boys and girls, wedged in 
so tight, standing cheek by jowl, that, if one of 
them moved it moved the whole row, and everybody 
said, **Don't push,” and, “ Look out there;’’ and 
every one looked innocent, and said, “It wasn’t I.”’ 

One girl sat on fourteen different sides of me. 
She is a rather heavy girl, and she pulled this way 
and that, just as she happened to turn; and a heavy 
boy leaned on my left shoulder, and a slim girl 
leaned on my right shoulder, while a fat woman sat 
close up to me on the left, and a big girl, standing 
on the bench behind me, clasped me round the waist. 
The girl who sat all over me got in my lap and 
sauashed me. I felt that I was going to die, and all 
the folks begau to call for air, and a girl punched 
the broken spring with aslate-pencil and opened 
the window. I stood upon the seat and fanned my- 
self with Minnie’s hat. The daggers in it pricked 
the fat woman in the back, but she told me to fan 
on, she did not mind the caggers, it ‘felt good.” It 
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was against the rules to stand upon the seats; but I | 
made up my mind to risk smashing the seat, and, if | 
it fell with me, buy a new one. I'm pretty close | 
and saving with my nickels; but when it comes toa 
choice between smothering to death or paying five 
dollars for a new seat, the five dollars bas got to go. 
But when I stood up my feet had to suffer; they 
not only had to bear up my own weight, but the 
weight of various other people; for though my 
rising loosened me from one set of leaners, a new 
one surrounded me and leaned more heavily than 
the others had done, and the “ heavy girl” trod on 
my toes and set my biggest corn to thumping, and | 
the cold wind striking my face gave me the dancing 
toothache. The boys and girls with blackened faces | 
were singing “‘Every day will be Sunday by and 
by,” and I felt that every day would be Monday 
with me pretty soonif I did not get out of that. 
But there was no getting out. 

Then they had tableaux, real nice ones, ** Night 
and Morning,” the ‘‘ Rock of Ages,’’ and a little 
fairy with long crinkly hair, and at each scene they 


burned colored lights and filled the house with a | 


cloud of smoke; but at last, when the last dialogue 
had been acted, the last declamation spoken, and | 
the last song sung, the crowd began to unpack it- 
self. And when the “heavy girl” got off me, and 
the young man who weighed a ton took himself off 
my left shoulder, and the “ fat woman”’ got off my 
polonaise, and the three “school marms”’ in front 
had taken their fect off my right foot, and the old 
lady in the black hood had released my other foot, I 
worked myself loose from the rest of them, and 
came home a sadder and a wiser woman. 
MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 
Vermont, Ill., March, 1886. 


——E oe OE 
BEES OF OUR OWN. 


HARRISON TALKS TO THE CHILDREN 
HOW TO START IN THE BEE-BUSINESS. 


MRS. ON 


OYS and girls, I am glad to know that so many 
of you have bees of your own. It is said, 
that a person who owns his home is a much | 
better citizen than one who rents — takes | 
more interest in the prosperity of his neigh- | 

borhood, as to roads, schools, ete. 

Why, all of you who own bees are bee keepers. You 
are adding to the wealth of our own, our native | 
land. It makes me feel good all over to think of it. 
Have you made any money in the business? Vet- 
eran bee keepers are discussing whether it pays to | 
keep bees. Who among you will solve the prob- | 
lem? I wish you all had moneyin your pockets. 
Did you ever hear of its burning a hole in them? 

Now I want to ask a favor of you all. It is spriog | 
now. Take an inventory of your stock—how many | 
colonies you have, what they are worth; keep an 
account of your expenses — hives, sections, ete.; 
and when you bave sold your honey, see how much 
you sold it for, and how many pounds you had. If | 
you would sell your honey as Mr. Root told in last | 
GLEANINGS how to sell lettuce and radishes, I 
should expect to hear that your bees paid, and that | 
you all have money in your pockets, and shouting | 
to your mates, “I’ve got money! I made it myself | 
from my bees.” Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Peoria, Ill., March, 1886. 

Many thanks, Mrs. H. 





Your remarks are 


just to the point, and I can heartily second 


| ble interest? 


| ly. 


| and the distant hills. 


| nishes skating and sicighing. 


all you say. We will try to put your sug- 
gestions into effect. Will the juveniles 
please take notice? At the close of this 
season, to any little girl or boy who can send 


_ina good report as the proceeds of his own 
| work and his own bees, we will send one of 
our large 


eae chromos, and they are beau- 


ties too. ow, some of the little folks have 


/no bees of their own, so I hope the parents 


will help such by giving them a pound of 


' bees ora whole swarm, thereby cultivating 


habits of enterprise and business at the 
start. If the father has several children 
interested in bees, let there be a stock com- 
any Whose capital shall be a swarm of 
ees. This will be something like the com- 
pany of Jane Meek & Brother, of whom 
we read in GLEANINGS. At the close of the 
season, when one or more swarms have been 


, cast, the children can pay back the borrowed 


capital, and, very likely, have enough bees 
and honey left to fully pay them for their 
season’s work. 

Now, little friends, if you will tend right 
up to business it will not be long before you 
can say, ‘‘ I’ve got money, and I made it my- 
self from my own bees.”’ You will then rec- 
ognize the value of this money, if you ever 
did, and put it to some very good use. How 
many young enterprising bee-keepers shall 
we have? Who knows but that you may 
outrival some of the best reports of tine old- 
er ones? ERNEST. 


_— 
SS —- 





THE MOHAWK VALLEY. 


HOW TO MAKE HONEY CAKE, 


AVING left my bees to the care of friends, 
that I might spend the winter in this histor- 
ic Mohawk Valley, I have thought the juve- 
niles might be interested in hearing of this 
part of the country. 

Do you know that, thirty-nine miles from Albany, 
is a cave called Howe's Cave, a place of considera- 
The temperature inside is always 55°. 

This valley isquite remarkable asa great thorough- 
fare between the East and the West. Many people, 
and quantities of merchandise, pass through it dai- 

On either side are the steep hills, covered with 

evergreens and other trees, with bare rocks peep- 

ing out here and there. Following the road as it 
winds up the hill we have a fine view of the valley 

At the left is the village of 8. 

Below is the wagon-road, and just beside it are the 

double tracks of the West Shore R. R. Next is the 








| famous old Erie canal, along which, all summer, 
| may be seen the horses dragging the odd-looking 


boats through the water. 

On the decks may be seen men, women, and chil- 
dren, and sometimes the family washing is hung 
out to dry as they go. Inthe winter the canal fur- 
Beyond the canal are 
the flats, the river, the four tracks of the N. Y. C. 
R. R., where you can see a train at almost any time; 
another wagon-road, and then the bills again; and 
down these hills the streams leap and rush as 
though they were, indeed, hurrying to the sea. 

The juveniles would find these streams, with their 
rocky bottoms and pretty falls, delightful placcs 
for play. 

Back amoung the hills, and surrounded by them, is 
a fall of water over ledges of rocks. Near by are 
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several houses, much too shabby-looking for this 


beautiful place. Near one of them I saw three bee- 
hives. I can learn but little of the bees about here; | 


but about three miles away is Mr. Nellis, whom a 


bad boy in the postoffice caused so much trouble | 
with the bee-keepers; also another gentleman of | 
whom I heard it said, that he built his house and | 


barn with money made from bees. 
Near by is an old stone farmhouse with an old 


wood-house near it. From my cousin I learned that | 
her father once partitioned off a little room in the | 
chamber, put in some shelves and a swarm of bees. | 


When the weather was quite cold they would go in 


and cut out honey. Sometimes it was nice and | 


white, and sometimes not. Aftera time the bees 
died, ‘as all bees will.’’ They used to make good 
honey cakes from the first of the following recipes. 
The others they do not remember to have tried. 
HONEY CAKE. 
Two teacups of honey; 1's teacups of butter, a 


good teaspoon of saleratus' dissolved in two table- | 
spoons of water. Mix soft, with flour enough to | 
roll; caraway seeds. Then roll them over a fancy | 


board. 
HARD HONEY CAKE. 


Twelve ounces of butter, one quart of honey, a 


teacupful of sugar, a tablespoonful of saleratus 
dissolved in water. Mix this cold with flour to roll 
soft and thick. 

HONEY CAKE. 

Twelve ounces of honey, one pound of sugar, and 
one pound of butter; a tablespoonful of saleratus, 
and raisins halved and stoned. 

Sprakers, N. Y. Miss L. WILLIAMS. 

Your graphic description of the scenery 
along the N. Y. C. R. R. reminds one for- 


cibly of the landscape and scenery along the | 


side of the road when traveling by rail, Miss 
W. It has often seemed to me that those 
homes among the hills, with their many 
beautiful springs and delightful streams, 
must bea happy place for the children to 
play. The temperature of Howe's Cave 
seems to correspond exactly with that of 


Mammoth Cave, even though it is consider- | 


ably further north. Now, is it not true that 


most caves, where they go far enough into 


the earth, average pretty nearly 55°? 
—————— oe 


USING THE EXTRACTOR WHILE 
TRANSFERRING. 


REPORTED BY A JUVENILE. 


CVALTER got his honey-extractor about | 
three days ago. Yesterday he made acomb- | 
basket out of some wire cloth. Last | 


night he transferred a hive of bees. He 


carried the hive into my room, and we | 
all went in to see the fun. He then tore off the | 


side of the hive. Their tempers began to rise, but 
we use. the smoker and cooled them down. He 
cut out a piece of comb and put it in his comb-bas- 
ket, and put it in the extractor and tried the extract- 
or for the first time. He did not want to screw it to 
the floor, so he and Fred tried to hold it down while 
they extracted; but it hopped about almost as live- 


ly as a flea. Walter took out the combs and un- | 
capped them with his razor. He declared he was | 


going to send on for your uncapping-knife. Fred 
and Frank got the extractor up in the corner, and 
did the extracting, and handed the combs to 
Florence, and she fastened them in the frames. 


This is what I did while they all were at work: I 
went in there where they were at work with the 
bees, and stayed about ten minutes and got one 
| sting. I thought that was enough for me, so I left 
the room, and about one hour afterward I got hun- 
gry for some more honey, and I went to the door 
and got Frank to hand me a taste of some; and be- 
| fore I got out of the dcor, another bee stung me, 
and I tell you I got away from there in a hurry, and 
did not go hack there soon. It took Walter until 11 
o'clock to get through with the bces. He is going 
to transfer another hive to-night. 
ROSALIE SOMERFORD. 
Navasota, Grimes Co., Tex., Mar. 2, 1886. 











| “A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT DREAM.” 


SULAR WAX-EXTRACTOR, AND ITS ASTONISHING 
UTILITY IN COOKERY. 


'ATING mince pies and maple sugar 
just before going to bed doesn’t always 
make little folks sleep very soundly. 
So with friend Johnny; he lies and 
tosses in his bed; he thinks of every 
thing, and finally his mind reverts to what 
| he has read in GLEANINGs, and he wonders 
why maple sugar couldn't be boiled down 
very cheaply in one of ‘‘ them things.”> Why 
couldn’t a patent. evaporator be arranged so 
| that the sun would do the whole business? 
‘He wouldn’t have to chop nor carry wood 
| any more; and wouldn’t that be fine? ‘Think- 
'ing thus he goes to sleep, and * a midsum- 
mer-night dream” creeps over him. Then 
he thinks his pa and his ma are cooking 
breakfast by the aid of old Sol, who smiles 
| pleasantly upon the scene. But there is 
| generally something a little inconsistent in 
/every dream, and Johnny’s was no excep- 
tion. You see, the sun has just poked his 
grinning face over the mountains, and he 
would hardly have time to get the eggs boil- 
‘ing; but that makes no difference, for it is 
only adream. Johnny has sent us a picture 
which tells the remainder of the story véry 
vividly, and here it is. 


OONLw 


Yon, 












JOHNNY'S DREAM. 

Next morning, Johnny comes down stairs 
with eyes all blood-shot, and lids swollen. 
_He‘hasa pain in his digestive apparatus, 
' and he thinks that boiled eggs are more sub- 
| stantial than pie and maple a 
URNES'T. 
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years of age,who writes a 
letter for this department, CONTAINING 
SOME VALUABLE FACT, NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN. (N BEES OR OTHER MATTERS, 
will receive one of David Cook’s excel- 
lent five- cent Sunday -school books. 


ter that you tind in Sunday-school books 
ccs ing from $1.00 to $1.50. 
one or more books, give us the names that we 
may not send the same twice. We have now 
in stock six different books, as follows; viz.: 
Sheer Off, The Giant - Killer, The Roby 
Family, Rescued from Egypt, and Ten Nights in 
a Bar-hoo 

Our Homes, Part Ll. Besides the above books, you may havea 
photograph of our old house ayeary: taken a great many years 
ago. Tn it is a picture of myself, Blue Eyes, and Caddy, and a 
glimpes of Ernest. We have also some pretty little colored 
pictures of birds, fruits, flowers, ete., suitable for framing. 


ou can have your choice of any one of the above pictures | 


or books for every letter that gives us some valuable piece of 
information. aie 


= A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes; 
An’ faith, he’!] prent it.’’ 





HAVE just been out watching the bees. | 


Did you ever see them working in the rye 
: meal, how they maketheir little loaves of 
bread, and pack them on their hind legs 
to carry home to their baby-bees? It is re- 
ally funny to watch them; but just how they 
make their bread, and how they get it on to 
their hind legs, is a little hard to tell. 
clare, after getting down on my hands and 


yy 


knees in the dirt, and watching with all my | 


might, till my eyes and back fairly ached, I 
had to confess that I didn’t know much 
more about it than I did before. On their 
hind legs the little loaf, or pellet of oe 
seemed to just grow by some sort of sleight- 
of-hand that almost baffled me. <A _ bee 


would fasten his fore feet upon the edge of | 
the tray, or a chip of wood, and then com- | 
mence a vigorous kieking with his heels, in | 


the white dust, allthetime rub g his hind 
legs together as if to grind mc.co finely the 
particles of meal. 
means, that little loaf of bread began to 
grow in the pollen-baskets. 

Now, little folks, I want to know how it 
got there. 
ed for days at atime, but I haven’t the time, 
and so I call upon you for help. In your let- 
ters, tell me about it. Now is a good time 
of the year to settie this matter, if such a 
thing be possible. If you haven’t a tray of 
meal, see the A B © book, page 190, under 
head of ‘* Pollen,” for directions for starting 
the bees on the rye flour. If you don’t learn 
any thing by it, you will find it great fun at 
any rate. You will see no prettier sight, 
and their happy hum at the opening of a new 
season is sweeter to me than the notes of 
the birds in spring. By the way, little folks, 
don’t you believe the bees have their way of 
praising God, like the old biddy, when she 
sings on a warm summer’s day. Perhaps 
they don’t know from whom these blessings 
come, but they are happy nevertheless. 


Every boy or girl, under 15 | 


Many of these bool’s contain the same mat- | 


If you have had | 


m. We have also Our Homes, Part L.,and | 


— | The swarms will have a pleasant home. 


I de- | 


Then, by some strange | 


I could tell, perhaps, if I watch- , 


BEE CULTURE. 
FLY-TRAPS, AGAIN. 
Our little fly-trapis dead. Yes, he actual- 
ly ate so much that it made him look sick. 
|] wonder if he had the svepenee or the gout, 
| or was the diet of green flies unwholesome? 
| At any rate, the little fellow did the best he 
| knew how, and was faithful to the end. 
We now have about half a dozen more to 
_take his place, and the way they do make 
_ those naughty bugs disappear is almost won- 
| derful. They really enjoy the fun, I be- 
| lieve; and when they fall off the beds they 
will tell us, in the best way they can, that 
they want to be put back on. If you should 
go through our greenhouse some time you 
would find that the plants are stripped of 
bugs as far as the chickens can reach; but 
| there are not many plants above their heads, 
so they manage to get pretty nearly all. 
ERNEST. 


GOING TO MAKE A VINEYARD APIARY. 

Pa has 20 colonies, and has the most in chaff hives. 
He has the most of them Italianized. Pa thinks the 
Italian bees are very kind, and exact in their work. 
He is going to make uw vineyard as it shows in the 
| A BC book, with a windbreak on the west side. 
Last win- 

ter we made our hives by foot-power; but this win- 
| ter we are going to drive it with horse-power. 
Bluffton, O. NOAH WELTY, age 13. 


DO BEES LIKE RED-PAINTBD HIVES? 

My father has 30 hives of bees, and raises a great 
| dealof honey. He raised about 500 Ibs. of comb 
honey in pound sections that he bought of you, and 
sold them from 18 to 20 cts. a pound. The extracted 
honey brought him 12', cts. a pound. The bees win- 
tered outdoors, and only one colony died this win- 
ter. The honey is mostly made from lucerne, and 
| is ofa light color. It is very good. We children 
like it. Do bees like red-painted hives? Father had 
two swarms fiy into the only red-painted hive he 
had. Father intends to send for some queens this 
summer, if they can be sent by mail. 

CAROLINE A. FOLKMAN. 

Plain City, Weber Co., Utah, Mar. 14, 1886. 

The facts you give, friend Caroline, seem 
to indicate that bees do like hives painted 
| red; and no doubt red hives would be good 
for them in the spring, because the dark 
color absorbs the heat of the sun more than 
if the hives were white. I have never been 
really satislied that bees notice colors; but I 
jam satisfied that they can smell, right well. 
ast week, some hyacinths were blooming 
_in the greenhouse; and the wind carried the 
| perfume out of the open door. So many 
| bees flew in and got imprisoned on the glass, 
| that I was obliged to carry the hyacinths 

out in the open air. After that, not a bee 
entered the greenhouse. 


HONEY AND BURNT ALUM FOR COLDS. 

| Idon'’t know anything about bees, but 1 know 
| that honey and burnt alum is good for children 
| when they have acold. AMANDA STULTS, age 9. 
New Helena, Custer Co., Neb. 

| 


Thank you, little friend. After our expe- 


| rience with the croup that I spoke of last 
| month, I was told by a friend who has had 

considerable experience, that we ought to 
| have given Arthur honey and burnt alum, 
| the same remedy you recommend. 


I won- 
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der if this is generally considered_ good for 
colds. ERNEST. 


WILL AN ENTRANCE CLOSED WITH ICE DURING THE 
WINTER, RESULT IN DEATH TO THE SWARM ? 

My pa’s bees increased from 3 to 6, and gathered 
110 pounds of cap honey. One of his swarms had a 
fly last Tuesday. When they got into the snow, the 
chickadees would pick them up and eat them. The 
entrance to one hive got closed up with ice. Would 
the bees have died if pa hadn't opened it ? They had 
a chaff cushion overthem. CARROLL P. MINER. 

Taylor Center, N. Y., Jan. 28, 1886. 

It is a little hard to say; at all events it is 
much safer to have the entrance in winter 
unobstructed, and full width. ERNEST. 


A POOR CALF IS A VICTIM THIS TIME TO THE BEES. 

I like bees. Papa bought two hives in the spring. 
He increased to 7 swarms, besides 3 which went to 
the woods. My papa is a brick-inaker and a farmer. 
I have a little brother three months old. His name 
is Huber. Papa got the name out of GLEANINGS. 
I was sitting in front of the bee-hives one day last 
summer. One of the bees walked up my sleeve and 
stung me. Mamma tore my dress to get it. Papa had 
a calf tied under a tree near the bee-hives. Papa 
was working with the bees. They got cross at him 
and chased him into the root-cellar. Then the becs 
went for the poor calf. Papa went out and untied 
the calf, but then it was so frightened that papa 
could not hold it. You ought to have seen them 
run through mamma's garden. The onions and my 
pretty flowers were all alike to him. 

TESSIE A. TAYLOR age 10. 

Shelby, Oceana Co., Mich., Feb., 1886. 

No wonder the poor calf got demoralized, 
and made a raid through your mamma’s nice 
garden, and I am not sure that ** more rope”’ 
would have been of very much service eith- 
er. I verily believe that the next report of 
this kind will tell of the lusty squeals of 
some poor unfortunate pig that has been 
sticking his nose where he ought not. Bees 
will not, as you know, allow their homes to 
be tampered with; and should some burly 
hog poke his great snout near their homes, 
Iam ‘afraid our big fat friend would fare 
the worse. Let us be careful, little folks, of 
thesé dumb friends, and keep them away 
from the bees. ERNEST. 
“WHAT IS GOOD FOR RATS IS GOOD FOR CHICK- 

ENS;” A NAUGHTY ROOSTER. 

My pa, with his incubator and a brooder, raises 
lots of chickens. The rats bothered our chickens 
some, and pa got some poison for them. He putit 
under the floor, and my little brother Charley got it 
and gave it tothe chickens. He said if it was good 


for rats it was good for chickens too; but it killed | 


the chickens. I am at my grandfather's, in Galion. 
He keeps bees, and takes GLEANINGS. The bees 
were working like every thing last week. They 
flew well in February, and on the Ith of that month 
they gathered lots of pollen. Grandpa says he 
never saw bees do that before. He thinks they got 
it at the flour-mill. Last spring he had but one col- 
ony, and this winter he has seven. Grandma thinks 
honey and butter warmed togcther is one of the 
best things for a cold that she can get. Grandpa 
felt very bad when he heard of the fire you had. 
He heard that all your shops were burned down, 
and he thought he would not get GLEANINGS any 
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more; but he was very glad when he heard it 
wasn't any worse. BERTIE M. MUMFORD, age 9. 

Galion, Crawford Co., O., Mar. 22, 1886. 

What is good for little girls is good for lit- 
tle boys ; what is good for chickens is good 
for rats; but what is good for rats is not 
always good for chickens, as experience tells. 
Last summer the rats were eating more of 
the chicken-feed than the hens did. I de- 
termined that I wonld get rid of the nuisanc- 
es, so I put some ‘trough on rats” in one 
of their holes. ut the sly creatures seemed 
to think that what ‘' was good for rats was 
good for chickens,”’ so pe pushed it out of 
the mouth of their hole. I happened to pass 
by about ten minutes after, when, lo! the 
large Brahma rooster was trying. to get his 
biddies to eat some of the poisoned bread at 
the mouth of the hole. Quickly jumping 
the fence I gave one big “ shoo,”’ and made a 
lunge for the lord of the feast. The hens, 
like good biddies. ran off; but the old roost- 
er—do you think he did? No, sir; he tried 
hard to swallow a big chunk of the poisoned 
bread. I chased him around the poultry- 
house, and yet he persisted in his efforts to 
swallow that chunk of bread. Finally, as a 
last resort, Ll‘: knocked the wind out of him,” 
as the boys say. This so disconcerted his 
lordship that the bread shot out of his mouth. 
Do you think he felt grateful toward me? 
Not a bit of it. Like little boys who have 
been punished for things that they ought 


_hot to do, his wonted pride changed to an 
‘air of injured innocence. So, little boys and 


girls, when you have been punished for tak- 
ing or meddling with things that you ought 
not, remember the story of the rooster, and 
think what it may have saved you. The 
rooster’s punishment saved him. 

Thank you, little friend, for what you say 
in regard to honey as a cure for colds. Our 
grandmas are pretty good judges of * what 
1s good for little folks,’ and no doubt honey 
and butter will prove very effective. 

ERNEST. 
HOW TO PREVENT THE RABBITS FROM GNAWING 
THE TREES. 

I would have told C. H. Sargent, page 829, 1885, 
how pa keeps the rabbits from the small fruit-trees, 
but I could not have sent him word in time to do 

him any good this winter. My pa slips a drain- 
| tile overthe tree. This protects it from ‘* varmints”’ 
in winter, and does not need to be removed until 
the tree fills the tile. If longer tile is wanted it 
| may be ordered at the kiln. oad 
JAMES SHENEMAN, age 13, 
Pharisburg, Ohio, March 15, 1885. 
The drain-tile would answer very nicely, 
/but I should think that they would be rath- 
er expensive ; and when the trees get big 
the tile would have to be broken to get them 
off. Weare not troubled with wild rabbits 
in this section of country to any extent; but 
we have had some experience with Huber’s 
tame’ rabbits. During the past winter we 
have kept them in our poultry-yard, where 
are several small evergreen trees. From 
these the rabbits stripped the bark as high 
as they could reach, although they hada 
| great abundance of cabbage-leaves and other 
| waste vegetables. We had to send them all 
| back to friend Fradenburg, of whom we got 
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them. They were handsoine pets, but we 
ean not afford to have our property injured. 
TRNEST. 


JUVENILE PROOF-READING. 

Dear Mr. Root:—I have sentences to write and 
correct cvcry day at school, and I thought I would 
try to correct Joseph’s letter, page 150. I find 26 
errors. 

My “intelligence” is so little, i [1] do not no 
[know] of any thing to write that will interest [you], 
but you must excuse this one, as itis the first. I 
like to help pa [Pa] work with [in] the bees, except 
such a one as that cross hybrid stock that stung pa 
so much threw [through] his Briches [breeches] 
and run him off to the spring and me under the 
flore [floor]. They drove the young mule colt that 
was 30 feet away, and made him kick and snort; his 
hare [hair) was long, and they tangled in it, but he 
soon flew [ran] away and “brade’’ as he run. Pa 
says the holy land Bees will suck 3 flours [flowers] 
while the i[!]talians will suck 2; he says they do 
not fool time away in Buzing [buzzing] a Round as 
the i{I]talians do. We keep sawdust 38 or 4 in. deep 
in our apiary; the ants and frogs will not work in 
it, the frogs have no place to hide as the dust keeps 
[keep] the weeds down; a frog will eat 50 bees, if he 
ean get them. so much for sawdust. The Pecan 
[Pekin] Dueks has [have] a good chance to ketch 
[catch] the moth miller between sundown and dark. 
The ducks go among the hives every evening and 
ketch [catch] every miller that flies; no grass in 
thear [their] way, so they always lit on Pekins. 
every one that fly [flies]. These ducks is [are] 
worth keeping for this alone; besids [besides] each 
duck will lay 200 large egs [eggs] every year, then 
they weigh 15 lbs. to pare of 2 [a pair]. The feath- 
ers is [are] beautiful and white, and the meat is as 
nice as chicken. So come and see us and wee [we] 
will have a big fat one for dinner. 

HENRIETTA P., age 11. 

Bayou Sara, W. Fel. Par., La. 


Here is what our proot-reader says : 


Well, Henrietta, you, have done very well indeed. 
Your points of ordersare all well. taken, except 
three. Let us see what they are. You want Jo- 
seph to spell“ pa” with a capital P. That is an error 
which nearly all the guveniles make. They begin 
by saying, “* My Father keeps bees.”’ In that case, 
“Father ’’ means God; hence, pa witha small p is 
correct, except when it begins a sentence. 

You want Joseph to say that he works in bees. 
That would be avery small workshop for Joseph, as 
well as quite a burden to the bees. Let us suppose, 
tor instance, that we make it read, “I like to help 
my pa work among the bees;’’ wouldn't that be bet- 
ter? I think the popular prejudice would be in 
favor of the preposition among, although the same 
idea might be expressed in other words. 

Jcseph says, “‘ Dust keeps the weeds down;” and 
you correct him by saying, ‘Dust keep the weeds 
down.” Your error here isso plain that you will read 
ily see it, so you have only 23 scores against Joseph. 

But after all, Henrietta, you have left so many 
errors unmarked, that, if we should print Joseph’s 
letter with your corrections, it would be just about 
as bad as ever; for when a coffee-pot has several 
hundred holes in it, and you solder up only 23 of 
them, it will leak as fast as you can pour water 
into it, and“hence is unserviceable. You have 





paid little or no attention to the punctuation and 
many other features which printers are called upon 
to look after. If the editor thinks it worth while, 
we will, at some future time, reprint Joseph’s letter 
just as we would have marked it for our regular 
use, and then please tell us how many changes we 
have made, and whether you think our changes are 
real improvements. 

I will explain that Henrietta’s corrections 
are inclosed in brackets so our readers will 
see how well she has done her work. Well, 
I think she has done pretty well, consider- 
ing that she is only 11 years old. We insert 
the above from our proof-reader to show the 
amount of work required on some of our ju- 
venile letters. As a general thing, however, 

ou little folks send us as good copy, if not 
better, than many of the older ones. 

ERNEST. 
MAKING GRANDPA HAPPY. 

I noticed in GLEANINGS for Feb. 15 a letter signed 
Joseph 8.G. According to my count there were 24 
errors in all. My brother Will has taken GLEAN- 
INGs for about two years. I read the children’s 
letters. Papa and brother Will have 28 hives of 
bees. Iam afraid of bees. Whenever a bee comes 
near melTrun. My little brother Oliver Hazard, 
who is six years old, is not afraid of them, though. 
In the summer he goes all about among them, with- 
out any thing over his face or hands. 

We take the following papers at our house. My 
papa takes two county papers. My brother Will 
has the Youth’s Companion and GLEANINGS, and I 
take The Ladie’s Home Journal, so you will observe 
we have plenty of reading-matter. There are five 
children in our family—four boys, and myself—two 
older and two younger than I. 

Grandpa is an invalid. He was a soldier in the 
late war, and I find great pleasure in helping pass 
the time away by reading to him. 

I lost all my my house-flowers this winter by 
freezing, and they were nice ones. Our canary 
birds are dead. The house seems different without 
them. Iam wishing for summer to come, so I can 
have lots of flowers out of doors. There are lovely 
ferns in the woods near our house, in the summer. 

LIZZIE PERRY, age 11. 

Van Wert, O., March 14, 1886. 

Thank you, little friend. There are one 
or two things of interest in your letter, to 
Which I wish to call attention. You will 
see that vour count of the errors found in 
Joseph’s letter agrees very nearly with the 
count of Henrietta, found in another place. 
Notice there what our proof-reader says.— 
You say that you take several papers. If 
you read them all, you certainly will derive 
a good deal of benefit. One who has read 
considerable, always shows it; and I will 
say, for your encouragement, that your let- 
ter is unusually free from misspelled words 
But, do you know what interests me more 
than all? It is your kind attention to 
your grandpa. You say you find great 

leasure in helping pass the ‘time away for 

1im. We always find “great pleasure” 
when we try to help others; and a bright- 
eyed little girl, such as I take you to be, can 
be a great comfort to grandpa. I remember 


the time when I had two grandpas, but they 
are both dead now ; but I have one dear old 
grandma living now, and her silvery-gray 
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hairs are loved by every one. What is the | 
text—‘* Honor thy father,” etc.? You know | 
the rest. ERNEST. | 
ONLY ONE COLONY DEAD OUT OF 300; REGULATING 
THUY TEMPERATURE OF A CELLAR BY MEANS 
OF STANDING WATER. 

Pa says some folks put a stove in their bee-cellars 
to dry them out. He puts water in, and he says it 
is good forthem. The water has been about one foot 
deep in the cellar since Dec. Ist. Pa says there are | 
209 colonies alive, and one dead, in his cellar now. 

JEANIE B. BLANCHARD, age 11. 

Hilbert, Calumet Co., Wis., Mar. 17, 1886. 

Well, Jeanie, you have given us a big 
fact in favor of a body of water in the cellar. 
People who have worried for fear the damp- 
ness would kill their bees, ought to be satis- 
fied that dampness does not always prove 
injurious, for where can we get a better re- 


port than the one you have given us? 








TEMPERATURE OF BEE-HOUSES. 

Pa has two apiaries. It is a very cold winter but, 
pa’s bee-houses are warm. My oldest sister keeps 
one of his apiaries,six miles from where we live. 
Pa has nearly 200 swarms. Pa says last year was 
only a “ middling’’ one for honey. His bees are 
wintering well so far. Pa's bee-house is above 


ground, thick walls of sawdust, two upward venti- 


lators, and one underground in each house, so he 

can keep them at aneven temperature of 46°, which 

he thinks is the best. NELLIE MOFFATT, age 9. 
Riceville, Ont., Canada. 


KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 














I will third Mr. Viallon’s offer, by giving an un- 
tested queen to the one who gets the third largest 
club for GLEANINGS. I will also give an untested 
queen to the one who sends me the first $3.00 order 





for goods, by June 1. L. J. TRIPP. 
Kalamazoo, Mich., March, 1886. 


I may say, that I never lose an opportunity of 
speaking a good word for GLEANINGS, as well as 
tor the * Home of the Honey-Bees;”’ but I believe I 
have already induced all to subscribe who care to 
keep posted on bee culture. The rest do not feel 
the want of progressive knowledge. 

Independence, Cal. WM. MUTH-RASMUSSEN. 
KIND WORDS IN REGARD TO TRIALS AND AFFLIC- 
TIONS. 

I was very sorry to learn of your loss; but your 
article in GLEANINGS Satistied me that I was sorry 
too soon. Really, lam not glad that you are burn- 
ed out, but Iam glad to see you were put in such 
shape that you could write that article. Even 
Paul needed to be afflicted that he might learn “to 
comfort others with the comfort wherewith he him- 
self was comforted of God.’’—II. Cor. 1: 4. 

Perrysburg, Ohio. G. A. ADAMS. 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH HONEY CANDIED IN 
COMBS ? 

The bee-goods, ete., ordered from you on the 22d 
ult. arrived in due time, and all reached us in good 
shape. We found every thing according to order, 
as we always have, since we commenced dealin 
with you in 1880. A five-cent article gets as muc 
attention from you as a five-dollar one. The goods 
are all quite satisfactory. 

Bees have wintered well here so far; they had good 
honey last year. What is the best way to dispose of 
honey that has candied in the comb ¢ 

Brady’s Bend, Pa., Mar. 8,86. JAS. SOMERVILLE. 

(The best way to dispose of honey that has can- 
died in the comb has never been agreed upon, 
friend S.; but you will find considerable in regard 
to the matter in our back volumes. It depends 
upon whether it is honey in sections, cr honey in 
ordinary brood-combs. If the latter, 1 would make 
the bees use it up for brood-rcaring during warm 
weather. ] 





THE RELIGIOUS TALKS IN GLEANINGS, 


Your wishing your friends success, whether they 
patronize you or not, is something Ilike. The fault 
that some of your patrons find with GLEANINGS, 
viz., that it contains your sermons and religious dis- 
courses, is one thing that makes me more desirous 
to subscribe. I have very little hesitation in saying 
that, had you listened to them, you would have 
made a gross mistake in many ways. 

Sherburne, Ont., Can. JAMES FENNELL, 


GLEANINGS AN OLD FRIEND. 


Ichn not do without GLEANINGS. It would be 
like parting with an old tried friend, whose smiles 
and voice of love awaken joyous memories of other 
days. The first visits GLEANINGS ever made to my 
home cheered me through the darkest period of my 
life (the last sickness and death of my young and 
beloved wife); its cheerful words and kind admoni- 
tions have made me better; its influence is for good. 
Consider me its true friend. Your brother in 
Christ, J. E. Lay. 

Halicttsville, Tex. 

HOME PAPERS AND THEIR WORK. 

Iam glad bog are taking the liberty in your val- 
uable journal to do some work for the Lord. Your 
teaching is sound and practical, Go on, brother 
Root; do all the good you can, and may your noble 
and gifted son even exceed you in the glorious work 
of turning people from darkness into light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God. I was convert- 
ed about 20 years ago; but only for the past few 
years have | been strong enough to be a bold ser- 
vant and witness for Christ. . H. 8. HOXIE. 

Holloway, Mich. 


WHAT AN ATHEIST THINKS OF GLEANINGS. 


GLEANINGS is just right. If it were not so, I 
would try to find a paper thatis. That, I call com- 
mon sense. Your talks on religion suit me toa T. 
Although myself an atheist, I like to read and learn 
about all sides, if it is presented in a common-sense 
iy A I love to read what the Christian has to say, 
if he only says itinakind and reasonable way. I 
read very nearly all of GLEANINGS every number. 
As far as bees are concerned, I consider you good 
authority, and try to improve by your teachings. I 
take other bee-journals also. Pre pe had or- 
dered of you some time ago came all right and per- 
fect; all gave rfect satisfaction. I shall need 
some more supplies this winter, and you will get my 
order in due season. L. W. Lianty. 

Mulberry, Pa. 


SOME KIND WORDS IN GOOD EARNEST. 


Dear Friend:—Though not personally acquainted 
with you, I] can not help regarding you as one of 
my greatest friends; for mainly through your kind 
advice in GLEANINGS I have been changed froma 
reckless person to a—I wilknot say Christian—pbut I 
have been earnestly trying to be one. I do not 
wish to take up your time, but must give you 
thanks, for you are justly désgerving. 

My bees, 20 colonies in all, are doing nicely, with 
the exception of one or two, rather weak. They 
are in chaff hives. The winter bas been rather se- 
vere here. I neglected to renew my subscription 
for GLEANINGS, on account of building a new 
house, which took most of my time, and money too. 
My leisure hours are principally spent with bees 
and GLEANINGS. ALEX. SMITH. 

Setauket, N. Y., Mar. 27, 1886. 


[Friend S8., you bave made me happier by the 
above report than if you had told me I had helped 
you to become a rich man; yes, more than that. I 
think more of such testimonies than I do of orders 
amounting to great sums of money; for while the 
orders may help to make me rich in dollars and 
cents, the report indicates that my labors have 
helped you toward the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and this, you know, is laying up 
treasures in heaven. Jesus said to his disciples 
when they came back, * Rejoice not that the spirits 
are subject unto you, but rather rejoice because 
your names are written in heaven.” And now, my 
dear friend, if you have confidence in my ability to 
still guide you, do not, by any means, stop where 
you are. If you are not united to some band of 
Christian people, go at once and tell them you want 
to be one of them in doing Christ's work. Do not, 
under any consideration, or any circumstances, neg- 
lect this. ‘*‘ United we stand, divided we fall.’’] 
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Therefore I take pense in infirmities, in re- 
proaches, in necessities, in persecutions, in dis- 
tresses for Christ’s sake: for when I am weak, then 
am I strong.—lII. Cor. 12: 10. 


And be ye kind one to another, tenderhearted, 
forgiving one another, even as God for Christ’s sake 
hath forgiven you.—EPH. 4: 82. 

N both of the above little verses you will 

notice the expression, “For Christ’s 

\ sake; and itis about the words, “ for 

Christ’s sake,’ I wish to speak in this 

talk. You know we who profess to be 
Christians claim to be living and working 
for the sake of Christianity and for the sake 
of the Christian religion ; or, to put it short, 
for Christ’s sake; and I suppose that you 
know that even the best of us waver a good 
deal, both one way and the other, from the 
straight line that would be made if we were 
truly working and thinking and doing ev- 
ery thing for the sake of Christ. It is true, 
we get in something almost every day, prob- 
ably, for Christ’s sake; but there is mixed 
in, and stringing along with it, a great deal 
that is not for Christ’s sake. In my life, I 
should say there is a good deal that (as I re- 
view the events that have passed by), isa good 
way off from that straight and narrow line 
of ‘‘for Christ’s sake.’’ Somebody does 
some ridiculous thing, because his mind was 
not on his work, perhaps, or, may be, be- 
eause he hadn’t thought much about it, and 
it is my business to reprove or correct him. 
How shall I do it? Why,do it in sucha 
way that it will further the eause of Christ, 
to be sure. It is my duty to consider well 
before saying any thing, whether the course 
proposed is going to tell directly for the 
Master, or whether it is going to tell some 
other way. . I might say: 

** Look here, you senseless idiot; what do 
you mean by fooling away your time in that 
way on something that is of no sort of use 
to anybody?” 

I guess I have drawn it pretty rough, 
haven’t I, friends? There may be people 
who feel prompted to speak like the above, 
but I hope there are not many who give way 
to such promptings. Satan does prompt just 
such thoughts. as these. I know by ex- 
perience ; for sometimes, when I am _ wor- 
ried and fretted, and find that time and ma- 
terial have been wasted. it seems to me as if 
a speech set somewhat like the above would 
be just the ne exactly. But I feel guilty 
and bad after I have let such thoughts come 
into my mind. It is dangerous to contem- 
plate such ways of speaking. People who 
are addicted to profane swearing often men- 
tally run over the words they would like to 
say. although they do not utter them out 
loud. It is a good thing, friends, to keep 
vour thoughts to yourself, even if you don’t 
do any better, at such times ; but it is a far 
better thing not to let your mind run on 
such thoughts. Well, if the above expres- 
sion is not the right one under such circum- 
stances, how will this do? 

‘* MY PATIENCE, child, there isn’t any sort 
of need of doing that at all. Here you have 


wasted half an hour on something that is 
of little use to anybody. Do it this way.” 











The latter is better, and might not hurt 
the feelings (at least very much) of the 
average boy or girl who had erred in judg- 
ment. But there are some, especially those 
fine sensitive natures, who are very anxious 
to do every thing just right, who would. feel 
a great deal hurt at even the last form of 
expression. Yes,I know by what I have 
learned, that it might cause them a sleepless 
night, and perhaps spoil all pleasure and 
enjoyment for the rest of the day. Some of 
you may say a little impatiently, ‘“* Why, 
Mr. Root, you are putting too fine a point 
on these things. Children must be talked to 
a little sharp sometimes, or they won’t heed 
or pay any attention to what you tell them.” 

Well, perhaps it is true that some children 
must be spoken to sharply. I say perhaps 
it is true, for | am not quite sure in my own 
mind after all. The point begins to come 
out here, that, to be a good teacher or a 
good employer, is one of the fine arts. It 
is indeed one of the jine arts, my friends, to 
work constantly, daily and hourly, for the 
sake of the Master. Do you want me to tell 
you just what form of speech ought to be 
used ? Well, I will attempt it; but you will 
have only my wisdom for it, after all. Al- 
though I have been tolerably successful as a 
teacher (under the great Master), there are 
doubtless many who could improve on any 
thing I could frame for such occasions. In 
the first place, you ought to know the dispo- 
sition of the child or pupi! with whom you 
are dealing. You ought to weigh very nice- 
ly the motives that led him to make the 
mistake. May be it came about because he 
Was anxious to do every thing well; and, 
on the other hand, it might be because he 
didn’t care—because the work was distaste- 
ful to him, ete. How would thisdo? — , 

‘* Why, my little friend, I ought to have 
come around sooner to look after your work. 
You did not quite get my idea in regard to 
it, I see. Let me show you.” 

Now, some might think a part of the 
above sentence was a big fib, where I told 
him he didn’t ** quite get my idea,’ because, 
to tell the truth about it, the child hadn’t 
got ‘** within a mile”? of what was wanted or 
expected. Well, if you are disposed to 
call such forms of expression “fibs,’”’ I 
should say such fibs are a pretty good thing. 
It is simply softening the form of expres- 
sion so as to give your pupil to understand 
that the offense is not one of such great mo- 
ment, even though it might be a matter of 
considerable loss, and the motive for so do- 
ing is, that the child may be guided to bet- 
ter ways in the shortest and simplest way. 
Scolding children, hurting their feelings, 
stirring up a bitterness in their little hearts 
toward yourself, is a long and roundabout way 
of teaching them to be clever and handy 
about any kind of work. (Gentleness and 
kindness (see text), compared with the above 
methods, are a short cut through the troub- 
lesand trials of this world. ‘ For Christ’s 
sake” is a short cut, my friend, not only 
through all the difficulties and perplexities 
you meet here on earth, but it is a short 
cut from earth to heaven, to the home of 
the Father. 

Now, inthe preceding cases I have supposed 
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we were talking to a child. Let it be ‘‘ chil- | k 
jand then see him smile when you tell 


dren of an older growth” for the time 
being. We are all of us employing some- 
body. You employ your grocer to keep such 
things us you need, and at such time as you 
need them. You employ the dry-goods deal- 
er, the blacksmith, and the shoemaker, in 
the same way. ‘They are serving you for 
wages. They misunderstand, or perhaps 
get lazy and indifferent; they forget; they 
burden you with grievous burdens, may be. 
A shoe that does not fit; is too heavy or too 
light; the meat is not fit to be sent to any- 
body. You don’t tell the butcher so to 
his face, but perhaps you say it to some one 
of the household. What is the best way to 
right these wrongs ? The way your good 
sense will dictate when you start out to do 
it for Christ’s sake. - 

Paul says he takes pleasure in infirmities. 
I wonder if he meant a badly fitting shoe 
that pinched some tortured corn. If he got 
pleasure out of such an affliction, he certain- 
y was a good and faithfulservant. He took 
pleasure in reproaches. Did you ever have 
anybody call you names, or revile you? If 
so, did you look pleased? If they called you 
names because you were good, and because 
you were trying to bea Christian, you ought 
to have felt happy. I do not know that it 
would be a Christian duty to look up at 
your persecutor and smile, because you 


might thereby make him madder still, and | 


defeat the object in view; namely, to call 
out his better spirit, and make him a Chris- 
tian. Paul says, also, that he took pleasure 
in his necessities. Have you any necessities, 
my friend ? Are you pinched or scrimped 
anywhere? Are you worried and tried ? 
Take it for Christ’s sake, and you may be 
serene and joyful. 

May be you have been tried and vexed be- 
cause there is so much time and talk wasted 
in this world. 
many false motions; that is, there is a 
great deal of work done that is just a form, 
and accomplishes nothing. There is a great 
deal of talk going on, too, that is idle talk. 
It does not do a bit of good anywhere. In 
these days, when economy 
needed, how very desirable it is that noth- 
ing should be wasted! I enjoy saving. It 
is really a pleasure to me to get some good 
thing out of nothing. I like to pull up a 
weed and make atomato or strawberry grow 
in its place. 


APR. 





ing the work look crooked and awkward, 


him how beautiful is the work of his 
own hands, and let him followit out and see 
the good that follows from it. In almost 
every neighborhood we have talkative people. 
‘heir tongues get to wagging, and they so 
enjoy letting them wag that they never ac- 
complish any thing anywhere. I have some- 
times thought they were worse than old tin- 
ware and hoop iron. But Ll have found a 
use for them. We don’t bury them to make 
reservoirs (their tongues, I mean), but we 
find them a place where somebody is wanted 
to do a great amount of talking. During 
certain seasons of the year we have a great 
number of visitors in our establishment. 
They want to look around, and they want 
somebody to talk to them, and tell them all 
about things. Now, since the new agricul- 
ture has come on to our grounds there are 
more things than ever before to talk about 
and explain. Almost anybody can show 
visitors around, and make it pleasant by ex- 
plaining things, say for one day ; but who is 
there who wants to go over the same thing 
the next day, and the next, and so on? 
Why, all thatis needed is one of these people 
who are so excessively fond of talking and 
visiting. This love of talk comes right in 
play here, and is just what is wanted. In- 
stead of getting out of patience, and calling 
them names, let us use these talkative pro- 
pensities in such a way that they will work 
for Christ. Is it working for Christ to en- 
tertain visitors? Most surely it is; and 
where the spirit of Christ has found lodg- 


/ment in the heart of a great talker, this 


I grant that there are a great | 


is so much! 


tongue that might otherwise be working 
mischief is a powerful factor for Christ’s 
sake. 

Of late there is an overplus of people want- 
ing employment. People object to going in- 
to this, that, and the other industry, be- 
cause the product brings so little on the 
market, or because it requires such diligence 
and such strict economy to come out whole. 
One must work from morning till night to 
make both ends meet, and he does not get 
ahead even then. Yes, 1 know itis so; but 


Iam inclined to think that this very thin 


I like to take the heaps of | 


ashes that distigure the landscape about our | 
humes, and make them help raise the above- | 


mentioned strawberries and tomatoes. I 


like to gather up the old tinware that is | 


kicking about — bits of hoop iron, broken 
crockery, and all that sort of rubbish, and 
put them into the reservoirs to hold water, 
down under that same strawberry or tomato 
plant. It is real fun and enjoymeut to me 


is a part of God’s plans: He wants to teach 
us over and over again,as he taught the 
children of Israel, by line upon line and pre- 
cept upon precept, that there is no excel- 
lence without great labor. He wants us to 
learn to clip off useless expenses, useless 
motions, useless talk, and useless reading. 
My friend, if you have leisure on your hands, 
so that you can sit down and read from 


‘morning till night, it is a misfortune for 


you. I do not see how we can be good 


Christians unless something spurs us all the 


to gather up what everybody else passes by, | 


and make it do good somewhere. 


In the | 


same way I greatly enjoy taking the surplus | 
energy of some mischievous, meddlesome | 
boy, and utilizing it soas to do good some- | 
where, instead of evil — starting him to set- | ( 
|/Then shall you have treasure laid up in 


ting out plants, for instance; give him a 


frame so he can set them in rows at equal | 


| selecting only the best. 


time to be throwing away the useless and 
Pick out that which 
is for Christ’s sake, and throw away the 
other. When you feel like giving somebody 
a big blowing-up, remember you have not 
time, and it won’t pay. Sift out the phrases 
and expressions you are going to use that 
are for Christ’s sake. Leave the rest unsaid. 


heaven. Never mind feelings of spite or 


distances, without any possibility of hay-| revenge; never mind the gratification of 
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having ‘“‘ relieved”’ your mind. Let it go 
without “ relieving.”? Say just what will do 
ood and ay the matter, and nothing more. 

f somebody has gone and done something 
wrong, be careful to decide, before you say 
any thing, what will help the matter; and 
what will not help the matter, let go. If the 
same individual is to do the same work 
again, he needs to be carefully instructed 
not to fall into the same error the second 
time.” If, however, as is often the case, it is 
something he may never have to do again at 
all, accept the job as it is, and say nothing 
more about it. Never hurt anybody’s feel- 
ings by complaining or criticising, unless 
something is somewhere to be gained by it. 
The fact that you will feel better for having 
relieved your mind is not to enter into the 
consideration at all. 

Is it not trne. that the reason why we fail 
to accomplish in aday what we have pro- 
posed is often because we have wasted time 
in the way I have mentioned? Instead of 
having labored st ness? for Christ’s sake, 
some selfish plan or selfish appetite or pas- 
sion got in the way, and we stopped to in- 
dulge in that. Is not this the reason why 
we don’t prosper in our occupation? The 
world sees and recognizes this spirit, and 
the world pays a high premium for it. Not 
many of us are called upon to labor as does 
Mr. Moody, Rev. Sam Jones, or Rev. Sam 
Small. The world pays homage to them be- 
cause they are laboring for Christ’s sake; 
and the world will pay deference and hom- 
age to you, my friend, if you are working 
patiently and solely for Christ’s sake, in 
your field of labor. Let me give you an il- 
ustration. 

The greatest oatmeal establishment in the 
world was lately located in our neighboring 
town of Akron. but it has recently been 
burned down. The proprietor, Mr. Schu- 
macher, has for many years had a standing 
litigation and expensive lawsuit with a Mr. 
Seiberling, the proprietor of one of the get 
reaper and mower works in Akron. Well, 
Mr. Seiberling had astrike among his hands. 
Seventy left inabody. He employed more 
to take their places, but the league to which 
the seventy belonged threatened any board- 
ing-house that gave them lodgings, and for 
a time it seemed as if the difficulty of get- 
ting a boarding-house that would dare defy 
the league was of itself going to prevent Mr. 
Seiberling from filling their places and go- 
ing on with his business. At this crisis Mr. 
Schumacher came forward, told his old and 
bitter enemy that a certain hotel which he 
owned was at his service. ‘ Bring on your 
men, neighbor Seiberling; and if we haven't 
accommodations enough for all of them, we 
will make arrangements so they can have 
comfortable places to stay, that you may go 
on with your work.” 

Mr. Schumacher is a Christian, and did it 
for Christ’s sake. No doubt he rejoiced in 


finding an opportunity of doing his old ene- 
my a kindness, even though that enemy had 

ersecuted and wronged him for many years. 

erhaps some of you may think that friend 
Schumacher was carrying the matter too far; 
but let me tell you that such ways of doing 
have been prospered tg such an extent that 





he was worth, before the fire, over a million 
of dollars, and the money has all been made 
by honest business in the town where he first 
settled down when he came from Germany, 
a poor boy, without friends, home, or mon- 
ey. Now, then, was not his course in help- 
ing his enemy a short cut compared with the 
usual way of doing business? I do not know 
that the two are now friends; but I feel 
pretty well satisfied that they are on friendly 
terms, and probably always will be, to the 
ends of their lives. 

A great many times, when we have difli- 
culty something must be said. Explana- 
tions must be made, and it is well to come to 
an understanding with your opponent ; but, 
dear friends, I speak from experience when 
I tell you to beware how you talk too much. 
Let your words be few, and let them be for 
Christ’s sake. Look out, or Satan will get 
in, even at the last moment, and upset it all. 
Ihave known many difficulties to be fairly 
settled, when a word too much raked it all 
up again, and the fires of passion waged 
stronger than ever. While I write these 
words I feel myself weak and frail, and I 
would say helpless, were it not for the 
‘*Rock that is higher than I.” When we 
are working for his sake he has promised to 
befriend us; nay, more: 

And every one that hath forsaken houses, or 
brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, 
or children, or lands, for my name's sake, shall re- 
ceive a hundredfold, and shall inherit everlasting 
life.—MATT. 19: 29. 





SWARMING, AND AMOUNT OF IN- 
CREASE. 


HOW FRIEND FRANCE MANAGES WHEN SWARMING 
TIME COMES. 





give you the number from our last two 

years’ increase. Spring of 1884, 287 colonies; 

fall, 455; 168 increase. Spring of 1885, 320 col- 

onies; fall, 510; 190 increase. So you see we 
don't nearly double the stock. We work for honey, 
and.keep all as strong as we can, and keep them 
from swarming. 

When they begin to work in the spring, if we have 
any weak colonies we strengthen them up from the 
strong ones by giving them brood—getting allstrong 
before we make new colonies. There is no danger 
of swarms coming off until there is a good flow of 
honey; usually about the 10th of June the white 
clover will begin to give a little honey, and if the 
bees are all strong at that time, we begin to divide. 
Take two brood-combs from each strong colony, 
and put them into an empty hive; leave the queen 
in the old colony; give the old hive two empty 
combs, if we have them: if we have no spare combs, 
we give them empty frames to build combs in. 
Now take two brood-combs from another old colony, 
and put them with the first two in the empty hive; 
take two more combs of brood from another old 
colony and put with the four. We-rnow have six 
brood-combs in our new colony; this will makea 
very good beginning. With each pair of combs tak- 
en from the old colonies, take from one to two 
quarts of bees. If in the morning, when the old 
bees are mostly at home, take two quarts; but if 
the bees are working as strong as they usually are 
in the middle of the day, one quart will do, as the 


b ask how much increase we make. I will 
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bees you take then are young bees that have never 


Aph. 





! 
ject. I must have some of that maple sugar in the 


been out of the hive, and they will stay where we | 


put them. We now close up the new hive for a 
week or ten days, until we come again. I don’t 
mean to confine the bees in the hive so they can 
not get out, but just shut up the hive, and leave 
the entrance open so thé bees can work. Wego 


cake, to stimulate with; if it will do as well as syrup, 
it is so much more convenient. I wrote you, Mr. 
Editor, my fears concerning my bees. I had ex- 


| amined but one colony, diid found a scarcity of hon- 


over the whole apiary in the same way, taking from | 


one to three combs, according to the strength of 


the old colonies, and making new colonies of six | 
brood-combs and six or eight quarts of bees. Ina | 


week or ten days we are back again. Now we take 


our extractor with us, and extract all the honey we | 
ean get. Our old colonies should be just as strong | 


as when here before, and have as many combs. 
They will build two empty frames full in a week. 
We again take two or three brood-combs and 


bees as before, and fill out the old colonies with 
frames or combs, if we have them. The combs and | 
bees that we have taken out of the old colonies, we | 


use; first fill out the young ones, started when here 


before, to 9 combs—that is, the full size of our hives. | 


After they are all filled out, make more new colonies 
of six combs. This time we cut out all but one of the 
queen-cells from the new coloniesstarted when here 


before, and insert into each new colony, started this | 
time, one of the queen-cells taken from those started | 


before. Some of those cells will be accepted and 
hatch; some will be destroyed, and those will have 
cells to use when we come again. In about a week we 
are back, and the programme will be about the 


same, Taking brood-combs from the old colonies | 
keeps them from swarming, and we keep the new 


colonies strong, from the brood taken from the old 
ones. We usually go over all about five times; but 
the new colonies we make, the last two rounds, we 
make 9 combs, a strong full hive; then we are ready 


ey, and judged all the rest by that one. Mar. 16, 17, 
18, 1 took out every frame in every hive, and I 
know their true condition. To my great surprise I 
found plenty of stores to last for some time. Surely 
the dear Father heard and answered the petitions 
sent up from time to time, to “ not let them starve.”’ 
1 did what I could forthem. Number of colonies, was 
47; 1 was dead, plenty of honey, the hive leaked, and 
they were wet; 4 were queenless; I united them 
with others; all the rest were in good condition, and 
raising brood. I clipped all the queens that were 
not clipped. Iam now ready to stimulate “‘ with a 
vengeance,’ when that naple sugar comes. 

With your consent I will now have a little chat 
with sister Harrison. Sister, your article is just 
what I have been wishing for, for some time. As I 
am one of the young sisters (only four years old in 
the business, and fifty in years), I am bashful when 
in the company of my elder sisters; but as “ over- 
come” is one of my mottoes, I will overcome my 
timidity, and make a suggestion to you, in answer 
to your first question to the editor—** What are we 
to do, who have not chaff hives, and are not able to 
procure them?"’ Appropriate part of the honey 
money for that purpose, or sell part of the bees and 
make the rest comfortable. 

I will now give youa synopsis of my husband's 
manner of wintering bees. He first tried the cellar, 
then the parlor bedroom, then a south room up 
stairs, and finally a clothes-press 8 x 10." Those four 


| years of apiculture will never be forgotten by me. 


for a sudden stop. The main idea is just this: Keep 


just brood enough with the old queens so they 
won't swarm; keep all young colonies strong, by 
giving them a proper amount of brood, and allow 
them only one queen-cell, and they won't swarm. 
Extract about once a week, then the bees have 
enough to do without swarming. My experience 
with bees is, they swarm only when they are or 
have been crowded during a good flow of honey. 
We have no trouble about swarming; we use a large 


| 


It was heavy lifting, anxious care, and loss, until I 
was sorry the dear Lord ever made a honey-bee. 
Mr. Culp then made a chaff hive. I do not know 


| whose invention. It so far excelled the other meth- 


hive, extract once a week, increase moderately, | 
| ing bees I have seen anywhere; and the success I 
' have is all that need be saidin its favor. I have 
lost only one colony each winter; and when I leta 


keep all laying queens’ wings clipped, then there is 
no loss if they do swarm, as they will go back again. 
Platteviile, Wis., March, 1886. E. FRANCE. 
EE 


WANTED. 


MORE MAPLE SUGAR. 





EADERS of GLEANINGS, you Ought to have 
seen my eyes sparkle, and heard my heart go 
pit-a-pat this afternoon when I came across 





of GLEANINGS, and for Sale, too, by a man in 
whom I had the utmost confidence—one who would 
not sell me an impure article if he knewit. I wish 
I could have you all here under the sound of my 
voice, and could tell you all about my little visit up 


ods that he was satisfied, but, like your barrel 
method, they had to be lifted in, in the fall, and 
taken out in the spring, and that I found to bea 
nuisance. When I visited Bro. Root, and saw his 
chaff hive for the first time, I said, ‘There, that 
hive is complete,” and I will not rest until mine is 
as near like itas itcan be made. Next to Root’s 
chaff hive, I have the best arrangement for winter- 


colony get wet, or starve, Ido not blame the chaff 
or cut-straw hive with it. 

I would say to beginners, adopt Root’s chaff hive 
every time. I have visited not less than 20 apiaries 
within two years, and find no method of wintering 


equal to the chaff-hive arrangement. It is sucha 


comfort, when thinking about your bees, to feel 
they are comfortable—not too warm in summer 


| nor too cold in winter; and if they want a whiff of 


the maple-sugar advertisement in March No. | 


fresh air they can slip down to the entrance and 
help themselves. The very thought of confining, 
ina cellar or bee-house, away from the sunshine, 
any living creature, created to go at will, is repul- 
sive to me. 

Do you not, sister, take unnecessary trouble in 


there two years ago, and doit justice; then you | fixing the top part of your hive? My method is 
would understand why I write this. I shall always | simply to examine the brood-chamber by taking 


think Providence directed me there, and I expect 
the outgrowth of that little visit to be a benediction 
to me as long asl live. But, to return to my sub- 


| 
| 


out every frame. If too much honey, take out 
some; if not enough, give some from surplus 
frames saved when extracting. Put on Hill’s de- 
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vice, anew muslin sheet, two or three thicknesses of 


flannels, old pieces of carpet, or old vests, pants, or | 
coats, on top of the flannel, then chaff cushions—no | 


using hot iron, nailing, or wire cloth. 


Do not insult your bees by putting on any of | 
these old cast-off garments without first boiling | 
them in good strong soapsuds; then re-boil them, | 


and rinse until they smell sweet and look clean. 
The more you have of these the better. 


I should like to hear from the other sisters who | 


are making a specialty of bee culture, about their 
method of wintering. MRS. JENNIE CULP. 

Hilliard, Ohio, Mar. 29, 1886. 

My dear friend, I am sure you are giving 
me more credit than I deserve, and I felt al- 
most as if I ought not to let such very 
kind words go into print; but on a second 
thought I think we will let them balance 
some others not so kind. When somebody 
intimates that I am not trying to be fair and 
honest, I will hunt. up your kind letter, and 
one will balance the other, and then I will 
go on my way, trying still harder to live at 
peace with all men.—The results of this 


past winter make me feel again as you do— | 


boards; they came through safe, and did well last 
season, while all in the neighborhocd that were 
tucked in so very close perished. JOHN W. NIMAN. 

Spring Mill, Ohio, Mar. 8, 1886. 

Friend N., we have had facts, such as 
you give, before us for years past; but for 
all that, and in spite of all that Ras been said 
/and written on the subject, they have never 
been really satisfactory to my mind. Sever- 

al times lately this subject has come up, of 
| wintering bees with the bottom of the hive 
left off, or, at least, a large opening in the 
bottom-board. Now the question is, Do 
| these cases simply show that a vigorous col- 
ony will oftentimes get through a severe 
winter in spiteof such exposure, or do they do 
better with simply a warm shell above them, 
and the lower part of the cluster exposed to 
' the outside air? Do you know this comes 
pretty near tothe point we made a while ago, 
about wintering bees in an inverted large- 
mouthed bottle? 
— oO 


BEE-PASTURAGE. 


that I never want to try wintering bees again | 


on any plan that necessitates lugging them | 


about here and there. Perhaps it may be 


well to say right here, that our bees have | 
come through this past winter with the loss | 


of only about three colonies out of 200; and 
the surprising part of it to me is, they were 
all wintered on natural stores. 


aside purposely for wintering. 





WILL COLD WEATHER KILL BEES? 


FRIEND NIMAN GIVES US SOME FACTS IN REGARD 


TO THE MATTER. 


N the winter of 185?-9 I purchased a colony of | 
box hive, with a honey- | 


bees in a common 
drawer in the top, of 30 lbs. capacity. This 
hive was all open at the lower end, suspended 
in the open air, about two feet from the 
ground. In the summer, combs were extended 10 
or 12 inches below the hive. The fcllowing winter, 


by walking past, one could see the bees clustered | 


any day below the mouth cf the hive. The first of 
March, middle combs were filled with brood. 


hours. 


That season it issued seven swarms (last one 


small), and made 3) lbs. of honey. This hive and | 


bees remained in the same position for a number of 
years, and it did well. 
In 18521 puta colony inahive made of %%-inch 


boards; these wintered well for 17 years on suminer | 


stands without any other protection. I now havea 


colony in a hive, and this winter will make the ninth | 
it has stood the test. This hive is made of %-inch | 
It has an open space | 


boards, no other protection. 
on one side, 4% of an inch wide from bottom, to 


within 3 or 4 inches of the top. The comb and bees | 


can be seen from the outside, any day in the winter. 
The winter of 1884-5 was the hardest I ever knew 
here on bees. One of my neighbors had some ten 


or twelve colonies in common box hives, no protec- 
tion, and the mouths of the hives all open; that is, 
they stood two or three inches from the bottom- 


Nota colony | 
needed a pound of feed after we had doub- | 
led them up and utilized the full combs set | 


In | 
warm days this brood was exposed to view for | 


SOME VALUABLE ANP TIMELY HINTS UPON THE 
SUBJECT OF SOWING ALSIKE. 

EEING the subject of bee-pasturage some- 
times mentioned, I thought I would describe 
the way I have managed to supplement the 
natural supply for my bees during the last 
five or six years. I first tried sweet clover 

with but poor success, so I took up alsike clover, 
| ana this is the way I work. 
| About this time of the year, I buy from 200 to 
| 400 Ibs. of best alsike clover seed in Montreal, at 
wholesale price. This year I can get it for 12 cts., 
perhaps less. I expect to buy my supply next 
week. It will cost me ‘'¢ ct. freight, and I shall 
probably sell it to the farmers who are within two 
miles of my apiary, for 10 cts. per lb. At this price 
itis readily taken up by all who are “ seeding down”’ 
| land ‘suitable for alsike, as the price in the stores 
| here is from 16 to 18 cts. Three pounds mixed with 
| timothy will seed an acre very well, so you see I get 
| pasturage which will last from two to five years, of 
| the very best quality of honey, at the small cost of 
| $7.50 for 190 acres. I can not conceive of any plan 
| which, with me, would be cheaper, less trouble, or 
that would give as quick and reliable returns. I 
could get a good deal of seed sown by selling it at 
| cost; but I find that taking off two or three cents 
| per pound makes a great difference in the amount 
sown. As white and alsike clover are the most relia- 
ble honey-plants we have here—very rarely failing 
entirely—the results have been very marked and 
satisfactory. 

To those who wish to try this plan I would say, 
| Work up the matter personally; canvass every 
farmer within two miles and more in every direc- 
| tion from your apiary (those living more than two 
Aoacgatan should pay cost of seed), showing them a 
| sample of your seed, pointing out its advantages, 
; ete. Although alsike ciover hay will not weigh 
| So heavy as red clover, it is far sweeter and better, 
and all stock far prefer it to eat. One pound of 
seed, also, will go as far as two pounds of red clover, 
as the seeds are so' much smaller. 

Canvassing the farmers should be done at once, 
as every good farmer plans his work and buys his 
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seed early. After you have finished canvassing, 
add up your orders, send to a reliable seedman, dis- 
tribute, and get pay for your seed, and your work 
for the season is dune; but it should be repeated 
every season, to enlarge your “ base of supply ”’ as 
much as possible. Of course, you will have to wait 
one season before the alsike will bloom. 

In localities where different apiaries are near to- 
gether, if the seed is furnished under cost, the par- 
ties should make upthe amount of the difference 
pro rata, according to the number of colonies they 
have. 

A WORD OF CAUTION ABOUT SOWING ALSIKE. 

First, get the very best seed you can find. Poor 
seed is an abomination. Don’t sow it on dry, sandy 
land, for alsike delights in a moist soil. Try this 
plan, brother bee-keepers. I think you will be 
pleased with the results, especially if the alsike is 
sown on land at all suited to it. 

This simple plan of increasing pasturage may not 
be new, but I never heard it mentioned, though 
doubtless some have tried it. GEO. O. GOODHUE. 

Danville, Quebec, Canada, March 30, 1886. 

Friend G., I believe that whenever you 
write for the bee-journals you always give 
us something good; but the above, it seems 
to me, is the best suggestion we have ever 
had in regard to artificial pasturage. I only 
regret that we didn’t have it in time for an 
earlier issue. 


REPORIS ENCOURAGING. 











WINTERED FINELY. 
Y bees wintered finely this winter, and are 
starting off well this spring, although the 
loss of bees throughout the country has 
been very heavy this winter. At least one- 
half of the bees have died. I have the Ital- 
ian bees. They are the bees for this country, as 
they are much stronger than the blacks. 
J. W. WILLUIDE, 
Webster, W. Va., March 31, 1886. 


CELLAR WINTERING. 
I suppose reports of cellar wintering are in order 








now, so here goes: My bees (95 swarms) were put | 


into the cellar about Dec. Ist, and taken out March 
26th, with a loss of only 3 swarms, and the survivors 
are all in excellent condition except 2 swarms, which 
I find by my plat-board were late second swarms. 
The way my bees were arranged, and the cellar pre- 
pared for wintering, I did not fecl the least bit wor- 
ried or uneasy about them. I am now feeding them 
sugar syrup, With Gray's Simplicity feeders. 
C. A. SAYRE. 
Sargent, Floyd Co., lowa, Apr. 5, 1886. 


PROSPECT FOR A HONEY-YIELD GOOD; BEES BOIL- 
ING OVER STRONG. 

Bees are humming again. They have been on the 
wing two days, and the weather js all that can be 
asked for—just right for bees. The snow is all gone 
and the prospect for a honey-yield is good. I think 
the white clover is not winter-killed, forthe snow 
has been on the ground all winter until now. My 
bees came to the front 68 strong, and boiling over at 
the entrance; they are bright and healthy, but I 
will not count my chickens before they are hatched. 
They may not be so strong in May. Joun Rey. 

East Saginaw, Mich., Mar. 5, 1886. 





FROM 43 TO 90, AND OVER 3000 LBS. OF HONEY, BE- 
SIDES 100 QUEENS REARED, IN THE HANDS 
OF A BEGINNER. 

I started with 43 swarms last spring; 20 of them 
were in the Viallon hive, and 23 in the old box hive. 
I transferred late on account of not having hives. 
I have now 9) colonies, about 80 heavy and strong. 
I extracted over 3)00 Ibs. of honey and several hun- 
dred pounds of comb and section honey. Honey is 
slow sale here. I sell extracted at 8 cts., comb at 
1l0cts. (have2 bbls. on hand now. In addition to 
this I reared over 100 queens. I have a good Italian 
stock now, I think this does very well for a begin- 
ner. My hopes are not blasted by any means. In 
doubling my nuclei I found one lste queen, not 
fertilized. J.J. WALDRIP. 

Staples Store, Texas. Feb. 1, 18°6. 
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Thou shalt see greater things than these.—JOHN 1: 50. 








A NEW DRESS. 
THE Canadian Bee Journal now comes out dress- 
ed in a neat and tasty cover. It has just finished its 
first volume, and our Canadian Sfriends are to be 
congratulated upon its success. We wish it all the 
prosperity it deserves, and that is a good deal. 


ORDERING THINGS WE DO NOT ADVERTISE. 

WE expect to keep in stock, ready to ship prompt- 
ly, every thing we advertise in our catalogue; but 
where parties think proper to order of us things we 
do not advertise, we will do the best we can to sup- 
ply their wants. But we can not be responsible for 
the quality or price of goods we procure for others 
simply asa matter of accommodation. We expect 
to do all we agree to do, but we can not always do 
what we do not agree to do. 





THOSE BIG BARRELS. 

Ir is said that “ figgers won't lie if you place ’em 
right;”’ and when our printers got the weight of a 
barrel of maple sugar 520 lbs., instead of 250 lbs., in 
our last issue, it showed the truth of the old max- 
im. After some of the last sheets were printed, we 
discovered that the size of the sheets of perforated 
zine should have been given as 7 feet long, instead 


| of 8, and that a whole sheet contains 1644 square 


fect, instead of 18°27. We'll try to ke mcre careful 
next time, if you will make a note of this. 


A PASTEBOARD BOX, WITH A “ WINDOW" IN IT, FOR 
HOLDING COMB HONEY. 

Mr. A. Cox, of White Lick, Ind., sends us one of 
our ordinary pasteboard boxes, with a round piece 
of ising!ass set inthe front. A round hole is made 
through both label and box, with a suitable punch. 
The isinglass is then laid over the hole, and the la- 
bel pasted on, holding it securely. Customers can 
then get a glimpse of the beautiful white comb, 
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without opening the package. The isinglass is not 
easily broken, and in many localities slips suitable 


for the purpose could be had at a cost almost insig- | 


nificant. The factories, too, where the boxes are 
made, ought not to charge more than a quarter of 
a cent each additional, to put in these little win- 
dows. I suppose the idea belongs to friend Cox. 


ANOTHER SWARMING-BOX, 

G. M. BisHop, of Indianapolis, Ind., sends us a 
sketch of a swarming-box, made by placing a three- 
frame nucleus hive on the end of a pole. In front 
of the entrance of the hive is a broad alighting- 
board. This alighting-board is pushed up under 
the lower end of the swarm, with the hive attached. 
The bees leave the cluster and crawl into the hive. 
The whole is let down and taken where desired. 
The pole is made in three sections, so it can be used 
at different heights. No doubt this arrangement 
will work nicely. A frame of unsealed brood can 
be put in the little hive if desired. 


THAT PERFORATING MACHINE. 

Our zine-perforating machine has greatly excced- 
ed our expectations; and while I sit here its great 
jaws cut out 68 holes at every stroke, or 7000 perfc- 
rations every 5 minutes, so you can form some idea 
of its immense power. It is a self-feeder, and our 
machinists who made it have a pleased expression 
upon their faces as they watch the thing “ chank,”’ 
“chank,” and roll out the sheets of perforated met- 
al. The capacity of the machine is 12 whole sheets 
per hour, or at a safe calculation of 100 sheets per 
day—enough perforated zinc to make nearly a thou- 
sand tin-lined honey-boards. The very low rate at 
which we are offering this zine ($1.50 per whole 
sheet, or 10 cents per sq. ft.) bas started quite a run 
on it, and we hope we can supply our friends with 
all they want. 





BUSINESS AT THIS DATE, 

So far as we have been able to gather from letters 
received, bees have wintered unusually well; in 
fact, 1do not remember cf aseason since GLEAN- 
INGS had an existence, when the reports were so 
uniformly favorable in regard to wintering as at 
the present date. As a consequence, our business 
is perhaps as thriving as it ever was before at this 
time of the year; and notwithstanding our loss by 
fire, by the aid of past years cf experience and bet- 
ter machinery we are filling all orders quite prcempt- 
ly, with but few exceptions. Some delay was 
caused waiting for the machine thet perforates 
the zine, to be finished. Orders for odd-sized goods, 
those not mentioned in our catalogue, and which 
we do not keep for sale, have occasioned some de- 
lay. 


“FOR CHRIST'S SAKE.” 

I wWAnt to add onc thought here that was omitted 
in Our Homes. Many times in life we run onto 
wrongs that ought to be righted. The duty de- 
volves upon us, and we can not escape it. The only 
question is, to decide how we can best do it for 
Christ's sake; and the point I wish to make is this: 
If the matter is something that is already nearly at 
an end, perhaps we had better permit it to go on. 
You may have difficulty with some one with whom 
you have deal: to right it may necessitate a law- 
suit; but if your contract with him is nearly ex- 
pired, bear with him, or put up with him for the 
time being for the sake of peace, or, if you choose, 
for Christ’s sake. In the same way, many other 





things in life will right themselves if let alone, and, 
perhaps, cause less trouble and hard feeling to all 
parties concerned; so when you are about to dis- 
turb society, and stir up bad feeling, look the 
ground over carefully before you do any thing, and 
see if the matte: will not right itself before very 
long, if just let alone. Bear quietly and uncom- 
plainingly the wrongs you are suffering, for the 
sake of peace; ard do not be in haste to bring 
trouble upon yourself and those about you. How- 
ever, when duty does demand that you should bring 
iniquity to light, do it without flinching; but first 
be sure that Christ’s cause will be furthered by so 
doing, and that the act is solely for Christ's sake. 

A BARGAIN IN NICE COMB HONEY IN SECTIONS. 

WE have just had a very pleasant visit from Mr. 
Gain R. Smith, of Victor, Ontario Co., N. Y. Mr. 
Smith says he has taken GLEANINGS right straight 
along since the time it was printed by wind-mill 
power, and he has been a bee-keeper all these years. 
Well, last year he produced a crop of eight or ten 
thousand pounds of beautiful comb honey. He 
sent it to the city of Pittsburg, to be sold; but as 
it did not go off to suit him he turned it over to his 
old friend Novice, who runs GLEANINGS. The hon- 
ey is in neat pine cases holding 24 sections each. 
The sections weigh about 1‘ lbs., glass and all, for 
every section has g!ass on each side of the honey, 
after the fashion friend Doolittle puts up his cele- 
brated comb honey. The glasses are fastened in 
with tins, so they can be removed in a second. They 
are all filled and nicely sealed, and the sections 
have been nicely scraped off, so it is a handsome- 
looking lot; and in point of flavor it is equal to 
any white-clover honey I ever tasted. We offer it 
for sale at 14 cts. per lb. for the sections, with the 
two pieces of glass included; that is, 14 cts. per Ib., 
glass and all. The sections are made of pine, so the 
woodwork is comparatively light. There are 17] 
cases in all, and the table below shows just the 
amount of money required for each case. It is so 
well packed that the entire lot came all the way 
from Pittsburg here without the breakage of a 
single crate or a single comb, and it will doubtless 
reach you in just as good condition. It can be 
shipped safely either by freight or express. If you 
wish, we can usually decide which manner will be 
the cheaper of the two. 





~~ NO. OF CASES. LBS. PER CASE. PRICE PER CASE. 








2 33 $4.62 
2 34 476 
5 35 4.90 
4 3514 4.97 
8 36 5.04 
6 36% 5.11 

18 37 5.18 
4 3714 5.25 
9 38 5.32 
4 3844 5.39 
9 39 5.46 
1 39% 5.53 

31 40 5.60 
3 4044 5.67 

32 41 5.74 
3 41 5.81 

24 42 5.88 
6 4246 5.95 


\ 
171 





For two or more cases we make a discount of 5 
per cent; 10 or more, a discount of 10 per cent; 100, 
15 per cent. The above honey is the cleanest and 
most perfect lot I think Iever saw. Each section 
is so perfectly sealed that nota bit of boney has 
dropped out or got daubed on the glass, and I do 
not believe there is a sticky section in the whole 
7000 Ibs. 
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BE SURE 


To send a postal card for our illustrated catalogue of 


APIARIAN cistwitere“ttcon SUPPLIES | 


tains illustrations and descriptions of every thing 
new and desirable in an apiary, 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


atTALIAN QUEENS AND BEES. 


J. C. SAYLES, 
2 tfd Hartford, Washington Co., Wis. 


SECTIONS, 


To nail, or; dovetailed, per 1000, $4.50. Send 2-cent 
stamp for sample and price list. i 
PARKER NEWTON, Earlville, Madison Co., N. Y. 





BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, 
COMB FOUNDATION, 
AT GREAT REDUCTION. 


DEALERS AND LARGE CONSUMERS WILL 
FIND IT TO THEIR INTEREST TO WRITE 

FOR PRICES FOR 1886, 

JOHN J. HURLBERT, 


LYNDON, iamaadick e+ * pane Cco., ILLINOIS. | 
° P¢ 


$1.25 PER 13, from pure-bred, single-comb 
Ress Brown Leghorns. Unexcelled layers. 
I 


pterees H. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn., or 
. W. GEER, St. Mary’s, Mo. 3-8db 


EES FOR SALE.— 1 will furnish full colo- 

nies of bees on good worker-comb, in good 
Langstroth hives, well painted, for $5.00 each, from 
April 15 to May 15. delivered on board the cars. 
7-10db ALBERT POTTER, EUREKA, WINNEBAGO CO., WIS. 


SECTIONS, $4.25 PER M. 


7-1db Ss. Y. ORR, J Morning Sun, lowa. 


ITALIAN AND SYRIAN QUEENS, 


Before June 15, tested,’ $3.00 each; untested, $1.00 
each. Later, tested, $2.00 each; untested, single 
queen, $1.00; six for $5.00; twelve or more, 75 cts. 
each. Untested queens warranted purely mated. 
6tfdb 1. R. , GOOD, Nappanee, Elkhart Co., Ind. 
FOR SAL 30 ‘COLONIES ITALIAN BEES in good 
# condition, on 7 Langstroth frames, | 
in shipping-boxes, $4.50, or shipped in Parker chaff | 
hive, $8 50 per colony. Purchasers for the above | 
can, if they prefer, send their cash to A. I. Root, | 
Medina, O. 7M. AMELANG, 
jtfdb Ottumwa, Wapello Co., Iowa. 


P.. ROCK S$! Choicest pure-bred stock. Eggs, 
e $1°° per 13. (Ref. Ea. Gleanings). 
itf'l YODER & METZLER, E. Lewistown, Mah. Co., O. 


SUR TO SEND 


FOR MY NEW 
PRICE LIST FOR (886, 
Before purchasing your Bee-Sup- 
plies. Cash{paid forfBeeswax. 7tfdb 


A. 8B. HOWE, Council Bluffs, Ta. 
HAFF-HIVE APIARY AND FACTORY 
IN MISSOURI. neers List FRER. 
JO 


STEWART, 
jtfdb Hopkins, Nodawar Co., Missouri. 


C. W. Phelps & Go's Foundation Factory. 


SEE ADVERTISEMENT IN ANOTHER COLUMN. 




















vanbenvont FOUNDATION 


We have a large stock of choice yellow beeswax, 
and can furnish Dunham comb fdn. for brood comb, 
cut to any size, for 42c per lb. Extra thin Vander- 
vort foundation, 48c per lb. We guarantee our 
fdn. to be made from pure beeswax, and not to sag. 
Will work up wax for 10c per Ib.. and 20c per Ib. for 
section. F. W. HOLMES, 
4tfdb Coopersv ille, Ottawa Co., Mich. 


SECTIONS. 


THE CHEAPEST YET. 


| One-Piece Grooved Sections, $3.00 per 1000. 


Len Thousand or more, $2.50 per 1000, 


Address CHAS. ae BEEBE, 
678d altimore, Md. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL. See adv ertisement in 
another column. 3btfd 


THE CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL. 


WEEKLY, $1.00 PER YEAR. 
JONES, McPHERSON & C0., Publishers, Beeton, Ontario, Canada. 


The only bee journal printed in Canada, and con- 
taining much valuable and interesting matter each 
week from the pens of leading Canadian and United 
States bee-keepers. Sample copy sent free on re- 
ceipt of address. Printed on nice toned paper, and 
in a nice shape for binding, making in one year a 
volume of 832 pages. 9tfb 





ALSIKE CLOVER SEED 


OF OUR OWN GROWTH, PURE AND CLEAN, 
AT 18 CTS. PER POUND, BAG INCLUDED, 
in orders of 30 Ibs. or more. 
Send money orders on Fort Plain, N. Y. Address 


WILL Cc. HALL 
7- Hallsville, Montg’y Co., N. Y. 


“FOR SALE. — 


The right to manufacture and sell the STANLEY 
AUTOMATIC REVERSING HONEY-EXTRACTOR 
for the States of Wisconsin, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, and all States and 
Territories west of the Mississippi River, except 
California. Will sell all or part of above-named 
territory. For prices, address 


7-8d a E. STANLEY, Wichita, Kansas. 
To all who 
wish to use the 
best yee A sec- 
tions, V-groove, 
and which fold 
S, without break- 
lage, we say, try 
ours. Prices 
reasonable, and 
liberal discount 
on large orders. 
Send for prices 
of both apiarian 
supplies and 
fruit-boxes. Ad- 
dress as above. 





7-8-9d 


BEES IN IOWA, aoviniisemen 

s ADVERTISEMENT. 

EXIN DUCK E£OGS, 10 for $1.00. | 

LYMOUTE-ROCE EGGS, 12 for 7 Sent by express. 
7-10db Cc. L. DAVIDSON, Scasskorcn. W.VA 

GAVE FREIGHT & MONEY by aang 


your Apiarian Supplies from L. J. T 
7-8d Circular Free. KALAMAZOO, MICH 
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Italian Queens, and 2-Frame Nuclei 
A SPECIALTY. 


My queens are reared from an imported mother, 
and in full colonies. Untested queen, in April, 
$1.25; in May, $1.00. Tested, in April, $2.50; in May, 
#2.00. Two-frame nuclei with untested queen, in 
light shipping-boxes (S. frs. wired), in April, $2.75; 
in May, f 50; in June, $2.25. If larger nuclei are 
desired add 75c for each frame wanted. 
my circular and price list free. Address 


A. B. JOHNSON, 
CLARKTON, BLADEN CO., N. 


FIRST IN THE FIELD!!— 


The Invertible Bee-Hive 


Invertible Frames, 


INVERTIBLE SURPLUS - CASES, 
TOP, BOTTOM, AND 
ENTRANCE FEEDERS. 


Address 


J. M. SHUCK, DES MOINES, 


4-3db 


werent ILLINOIS MODEL POULTRY & BEE YARDS. Premi- 
um and imported stock: also Apiarian supplies. 
8-12d  -L. HORNING, Prop., Malvern, Ill. 


TALIAN QUEENS AND NUCLEI. 
Prices in February and March GLEANINGS. 
7-10db ANNA M. BROOKS, Sorrento, Fla. 


CALE and MIRROR CARP for sale by the 100 or 
1000. A fine lot of spawners now ready for 
shipment, itfdb W.L. McINTIRE, Mt. Vernon, O. 


60 Colonies of Bees For Sale. 


For ‘eeania ¥s ng upon or address 
itfdb L. EDWARDS, Skaneateles, N. Y. 


BEES IN IOWA. SEE FOSTER’S 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. Sce adver tisemént in another ‘colamn. n. 


LOOK * HERE.& ~ 


What you can get for $3.00. A 3-frame nucleus 
on L. frames, containing two frames of brood, 
Italian queen, frames covered with bees: 75 Italian 
queens will be sent to fill first orders. Such nuclei 
as I send will not only grow into strong colonies, 
but will doubly pay all expenses with surplus hon- 
ey. Agreat many customers have reported over 
$8.00 from each nucleus. If you want full colonies, 
or bees in any form except by the pound, write me 
before ordering elsewhere. Orders will be filled 
from the 25th of May to June 15. 5-8db 


DAN WHITE, New London, Huron Co., oO. 


FOR SALE. DRE 


ITALIAN AND CYPRIAN BEES 
Extractors, Bee- Books, etc. 


and og (in any quantity). 
One KLEDIOW, Aplariat, DETROIT, MICH. (Opp. Tt. Wayse Hate.) 


Send tor 


issn 


Catalogues Free. 


lOWA. 


Catalogue free. 











Address 6tfdb 


VANDERVORT 
COMB FOUNDATION MILLS. 


Send for samples and reduced price list. 
JNO. VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 


2tfdb 





FOR SALE CHEAP, 


Having bought an interest in A. F. Stauffer’s 
supply establishment, to which I will devote my en- 
tire time, I will sell my apiary of 


50 Colonies of Hybrid Bees, Cheap. 


For further particulars, address 


7-9db J. G. SEIDEL, Sterling, Illinois. — 


WANTED. 


Names of parties wanting first-class dovetailed 
honey-sections, to whom samples will be sent on 
receipt of address. Also crates in season. A per- 
fect iron section - box former sent for $1.00, and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Geo. R. Lyon, 
4-9db GREENE, CHENANGO CO., N. Y. 


i WITH TESTED QUEENS. I can dis- 
Pure Italians pose of a tew colonies at fair 
prices. As to quality of bees, and personal charac- 
ter, Ll refer to J. E. Fone. Jv.. Foxboro, Mass. 
7-8d SAM’L COOMBS, FoxBoro, MAss. 


FOR SALE.- 40 colonies of my improved strain 


of pure Italian bees in two-story 
chaff hives, @ $7.00; in single-walled hives, 1% story 
@ $6.50; 50 two-story chaff hives, including frames 
and crates, @ $1.50; 50 single-walled hives, frames 
and crate, @ .90. Hives have tin roof. 1 honey- 
ext. for L. frame, $3.00. A wax-ext., $1.00. — 4 
sold immediately. 


GEO. F. WILLIAMS, NEW PHILADELPHIA, 0. 


WYANDOTTE FOWLS, ITALIAN 
BEES, QUEENS, and SUPPLIES. 
Send for Price List. 
8 Ww.8. ea si x CHARDON, OHIO. 


NOTICE THE Low PRICES ON 





| Bees, Brood, Queens, Plants, Ete., 


IN MZ NEW CIRCULAR. PLEASE WRITE FOR ONE. 
C. WECKESSER, 
Marshallville, Wayne Co., Ohio. 


5-10d5 
_|SEND sAweurs or FOUNDATION 


TO C. W. PHELPS & CO., TIOGA CENTRE, N. Y. 


1886 NORTHSHADE APIARY, 1886 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 

Full colonies of Italian bees for spring delivery. 
Nuclei, queens, and bees by the pound for the 
season. Comb foundation for sale. Wax worked 
by the pound or for ashare. Fdn. samples free. 


Price list ready. 0. H. TOWNSE 
6tfdb Alamo, Kal. Co., Mich. 


EES, Full Colonies, Hybrids and Italians, for 
sale, in Simplicity and Adair hives. I guaran- 
tee safe arrival by express. My bees have wintered 
as well as usual on the summer stands. Write how 
many you want, and for prices. H.M. MOYER, 
7-9db Hill Church, Berks Co., Pa. 
. hives, 


FOR SALE. —25 Colonies of bees in 8 


nucleus colonies in shipping- boxes, 
tested and untested Italian queens. 7 8d. 
N. ADAMS, Sorrento, Orange Co., F ‘a. 


Kees for hatching I have got, 
From Pekin ducks and Wyandottes; 
If you will send me dollars two, 
Thirteen fresh eggs I'll send to you. 
“Rabbits as usual.” A. A. FRADENBURG, 
7-8d Port Washington, O. 


125 STOCKS OF BEES FOR SALE. 


Mostly Italians. These bees must be sold, and 
will be sold cheap. All in Quinby frames. Sold 
with or without hives. Send for prices of Italians, 
hybrids, and blacks. Address 

WM. E. CLARK, 
7-10db Oriskany, Oneida Co., N. Y. 
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DADANT’S 


FOUNDATION 


is asserted by hundreds of practical and disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers to be the cleanest, brightest, quick- 
est accepted by bees, least apt to sag, most regular 
in color, evenest, and neatest, of any that is made. 

It is kept for sale by Messrs. A. H. Newman, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. Heddon, 
Dowagiac, Mich.; F. L. Dougherty, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.; Chas. H. Green, Berlin, Wis.; Chas. Hertel, 
Jr., Freeburg, Lll.; Ezra Baer, Dixon, Lee Co., Ll.; E. 
8. ‘Armstrong, Jerseyville, Illinois; Arthur Todd, 
Germantown, ga ag | ee 2 Kretchmer, 
Coburg, lowa; Elbert Smith, Smyrna, N. Y.; 
D. A. Fuller, Cherry Valley, Ill.; Clark Johnson & 
Son, Covington, Kentucky: J. B. Mason & Sons, 
Mechanic Falls, Maine: C. A. Graves, Birmingham, 
0O.; M. J. Dickason, Hiawatha, Kan.; J. W. Porter, 
Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va.; E. 3 Newcomb, 
Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co.. N. ¥.: J. A. Huma- 
son, Vienna, 0.; G. L. Tinker, New Philadelphia, 3 
J. M. Shuck, Des Moines, Ia.; Aspinwall & Tread- 
well, Barrytown, N. Y.; Barton, Forsgard & Barnes, 
Waco, McLennan Co., Texas, and numerous other 
dealers. 

Write for or. free, and price list of — 
accompanied with 150 Complimentary and unso- 
licited testimonials, from as many bee-keepers, in 
1883. We guarantee every inch of our foundation equal 
lo sample in every respect. 

CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
3btfd Hamilton, Hancock Co., Hlinois. 


MY, 18TH ANNUAL PRICE LIST OF ITALIAN, | 
CYPRIAN, and HOLY-LAND BEES, QUEENS, 
NUCLEUS COLONIES, and APIARIAN SUPPLIES, 
_ to all who send me their name and address. 
H. H. BROWN, Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. 


WE WILL SELL 


Chaff{ hives complete, with lower frames, for $2.50; 
in flat, $1.50. A liberal discount by the quantity. 
Simplicity hives, Section Boxes, Comb Fdn., and 
other Supplies, at a great reduction. We have new 
machinery, and an enlarged shop. Italian Bees 
and Queens. Send for Price List. 23 22db 

A. F. STAUFFER & CO., Sterling, Ills. 


CONTRACTS WANTED 


—WITH— 


SUPPLY DEALERS 


FOR NEXT SEASON'S STOCK OF GOODS. 
CHAFF, STORY AND HALF CHAFF, AND SIM- 
PLICITY HIVES, SMOKERS, EXTRACTORS, 
COMB FOUNDATION, FRAMES, SEC- 
TIONS, BOOKS, ETC., 


At wholesale and retail. Unexcelled facilities. 
Circulars and estimates free. Successors to 8. C. & 
J.P. Watts. Sta. Kerrmore, B.C. C., & 8. W. R. R. 


WATTS BROS., Murray, Clearfield Co., Pa. 


eS —To exchange. I have a complete 
printing-office, consisting of 20 fonts of gen- 
eral job type, nearly new, some never used; 18 lbs. 
brevier, for circular work, all in job cases and cab- 
inet; one Cottage hand cylinder-press, 6x10 chase, « 
one Novelty press, 10x14 chase; aoe. 
rules, leads, ete. Cost over $200. 
sections, cash, or other goods. Make an offer. 
6tfdb E. KRETCHMER, Coburg, Lowa. 
XPRESS PREPAID upon EGGS FOR HATCHING 
from our premium stock of Fowls. Send for 
price list. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
8d BOSTWICK & ASHLEY, aoa Ohio. 
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QUEENS. 
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1886. QUEENS. 


Reared from Imported Mothers. Two, three, and 
four frame nuclei. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guarantced. Send for price list. Address 


5-lldb FRANK.A. EATON, BuuFFToN, Ouro. 
ii >. 


<(SOLDm 


LEST sold the 100 colonies of Bees offered in 
the March Nos, of this journal, ] am now booking 
orders only for 


NUCLEUS COLONIES AND QUEENS. ALSO 
BEE-KEEPERS'’ SUPPLIES. 
Send for 1886 price list. Address 





Ttfdb WM. W. CARY, 
Succe ssor to Wi m.W, Cary & Bon. Cou ERAI INE, M ASS. 
$350. “ATTENTION. $350. 


APIARY FOR SALE. 

50 swarms of splendid bees in 2-story Langstroth 
hives, comb-honey outfit complete. in location where 
bees never freeze or starve. Will pay for theim- 
selves the first year. Combs all built on fdn., and 
wired. A splendid chance for alive man to gain a 
livelihood in sunny California. Reason for mea 
must have money. Address 678d 

DAVIS BROS., Box 166., Selma, Cal. 

Reference, Judge Fowler, Selma, Cal. This is an 
irrigated district, and a complete failure is un- 
known. This climate is splendid for those suffer- 
ing with lung complaints. Inclose stamp. Also u 
| small farm for sale. 


{886 Golden Italian Queens, 1886 


Our bees won first prize at the St. Louis Fair over 
several worthy competitors in Oct., 1885. 


Extra tested queens, 2 years old ................ $3 50 
Pes tt A spas ah see NAG Gh ald woh Be a 2 00 
Untested, 8: atter May 15... . 1 00 


We will also dispose of 50 full colonies at ‘the fol- 
lowing low price, in one-story Simplicity hives 
One colony, with tested queen ................45 $8 00 
~ samteeted GUGON «66.8... 2 60% 6 50 
Five or more, 10 per cent discount. 
Delivered at R. R. station, and safe arrival guar- 
anteed. Send for circular. 


DARROW & ROSS, 
8-10db Lebanon, St. Clair Co., Ill. 


20 Colonies of Bees For Sale. 


I will sell twenty colonies of bees in the A. I. Root 
two-story chaff hive, combs straight, on wired 
frames, with metallic corners, all in good condition. 
Hives are as good as new, and well painted, for 
$10.00 per colony. Address J. REYNOLDS, 
8-9d Clinton, Kennebec Co., Maine. 


85 WY. I t« 
BANTAMS, shuts g B. Perry, wagogur 


SILEIEZES, PHEASANTS. 
finest quality. rene oRCUL 








PURE ITALIANS. é fies | to0eet 
May Fd to 18 | to Oct. 1 
Tested queens ..... ....... 2 50 | $2 25 | $1 «75 
Untested queens .......... 1 125 1 00 
Bees per pound ............ | 2 00 1 50 | 1 00 
Nuclei per ene ra: 90 65 50 


All communications promptly responded to, and 
all soetane cheerfully answered. 
7-13db so S&. C. PER RY, PORTLAND, IONIA C0., MICH. 


ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE. 


1 colony, $7.00; 5 colonies, $6.50, L. hive. Bees by 
the lb. or nucleus, and queens the last of June. 
_ 8-10d L. T. HOPKINS, Disisaleliods Franklin Co., Mass. 


AT HARD-PAN PRICES. V-groove or aquare 
cut. Samples free; also chaff hives, Root’s pattern: 
Dunham comb-foundation and apiarian CEE of 
_ ieee Write, stating what you want, and I will 


quote you rock-bottom prices. Circular free. 


ZRA BAER, Dixon, Lee Co., Illinois. 
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JOB LOT OF WIRE CLOTH) 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


SECOND QUALITY WIRE CLOTH AT 114 CTS. PER SQUARE FT. 


; | SOME OF THE USES TO WILICH THIS WIRE CLOTH CAN BE AP- 


PLIED. 
|. This wire cloth is second quality. It will answer nicely 
for covering doors and windows, to keep out flics; for 
covering bee-hives and cages for shipping bees; making 
sieves for sifting seeds, etc. 
Number of Square Feet contained in each Roll 
Respectively. 





1 roll of 18 s. f. 

22 rolls of 217, 38 of 216, 1 of 195, 2 of 215,1 of 210 s. f. 

9 rolls of 233, and 2 of 234, s. f. 

5 rolls of 281 8. f. 

i$ 27 rolls of 316, 2 of 285, 2 of 317,1 each of 632, and 215 


jlroll of 245 s. f. 

|1 roll of 364, 1 of 348 s. f. 

46) 1|\trollof 152s f. 

48 {tL rolls of 400 s. f. 

FIRST QUALITY WIRE CLOTH AT 1% CTS. PER SQUARE FT. 


The following is first quality, and is worth 1% cts. 
per square foot. Itcan be used for any purpose 
for which wire cloth is ordinarily used; and even at 
14% ets. per sq. ft. itis far below the prices usually 
charged at hardware and furnishing stores, as you 
will ascertain by making inquiry. We were able to 
secure this very low price by buying a quantity of 
over one thousand dollars’ worth. 


SKE | inches Wide. 
44=2. | No. of Rolls 


ee 
2 
um 


{ 
{22 Lroll 143s. f. 
2443 rolls oF 200 sq. ft. each; 1 each of 120, 168, 190, 140, 150, 140 


| sq. ft. 
26/57 ng a 216 sq. ft. each; 1 each of 199, 195, 201, 200, 227, 204 
; sq. ft. 
73 — of 233,11 of 224, 8 of 222, sq. ft.; 1 each of 257, 219 
aq. ft. 
36 ‘gees of 250 sq. ft.; Leach of 235, 275, 240, 220,227, 237, sq. 


| ft. 

32 13 of 266, 7 of 256, 2 of 253 sq. ft.; 1 each of 250, 275 sq. ft. 

40 rolls of 283 sq. ft, each. 
pe pete of 300 sq. ft. each; 1 each of 288, 279, and 285 square 
1 roll each of 300 and 316 sq. ft. 

1 roll of 233 square feet. 
|l roll of 350 square feet. 

1 roll of 192 square feet. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


JOB LOT OF POULTRY-NETTING, 


At 1 ct. per sq. foot; 5 per cent off for two or more pieces; 
10 per cent off for 10 or more pieces; 14 ets. per sq. ft. when 
we have to cut it. Besides this job lot we keep in stock the 
regular 4-foot poultry-netsing. n rolls of 150 lineal feet at 
same price as above. These figures give the number of sq. 
feet for each roll; and by dividing by the number of feet 
wide you can determine the length of each piece. 





Inches Wide 
Sete SEB SB 





In. wide. 





30)1 piece each of 15, 25, 30, 37, 65, 110, 180, 194. 258, and 265 sq. ft. 

Mii... ** oi * 18, 18, 33, 33, 36, 39, 63, 69, 69, 84, 87, 180, 258 375, 
| 387, 390, and 414 sq. ft. 

42|1 piece each of 21, 182, 200, 210, 350,and 350 sq. ft. 


60 





il piece each of 125, and 180 sq. ft. 
zi =“ rs “*, 24,36, 42, 54, 54, 60, 66, 72, 72, 72, 138, 150, 186, 300, 
| 450, and 552 sq. ft. 

We know of nothing nicer or better for a trellis for creeping 
vines, than the above netting. The 6-ft. pieces are just the 
thing for morning-glories, and the 36-in. for sweet peas. We 
tried some last summer, and can speak from experience. 

A. lL, ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. 


Italian Queens sent by Mail. 
Untested queens ‘from imported mother, April, 
$1.25; May, June, and July, $1.00. After ApH, per 


half-dozen, $5.00." _E. CRUDGINGTON & 
6tfdb Breckinridge, Stephens Co., Texas. 


FOR SALE, 22 ,ctusutes or uyanip azzs in 


8-frame Simplicity hives; 


frames mostly all wired. Will take $5.00 per colony 
if ordered now. 
Ist. 

itfdb 


Will deliver at express office May 
Address A. B. JOHNSON, 
Clarkton, Bladen Co., N. C. 


ROYAL # GLUE. 


Mends Everything. 


his is the best cement we have ever 
tried. Almost any article mended with 
it will break anywhere else before the 
place mended. It holds honey labels on 
tin, ete. Ten cents per bottle; ten bot- 
tles, 0c; 100 bottles, $8.00. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, oO. 








FOR SALE. 


One second-hand fdn. mill that will roll sheets 14 
inches wide. The mill is at presentin New Ham- 
burg, Ont., Can. The vty oe price on it was $40.00, 
but we will now sell it at half price, or $20.00. 

Also one exactly like it, owned by W. W. Bliss, of 
Duarte, Los Angeles Co., Cal. There is nothing 
wrong with these mills, except that the rolls are of 
smaller diameter than those we now make, in con- 
sequence of which they do not make quite so thin 
fdn. right in the middle of the rolls as those made 
now with rolls of alarger diameter. They will, how- 
ever, roll narrow sheets equal to any, and will roll 
sheets a foot wide; but when of so great a width, 
the center is a trifle thicker, as explained above. 

Also one 9-inch Dunham mill, second hand. The 
mill has, however, been completely fitted up, paint- 
ed, and varnished, and is, to all appearances, both 
in looks and quality of work. equal to a new one. 
Price $20.00. The list price of a new mill of this 
kind is $40.00. 

Also two 10-inch mills of our own make, that were 
taken from parties who were wanting mills of long- 
er rolls. These have been finished, and we pro- 
nounce them in every respect almost as good as 
new. Price $15.00 each. 

Also one 10-inch mill, Olm make, fixed over so as 
to do about as good work as it ever did. Price 
$12.00. I. ROOT, Medina, 0. 


NICE LOT OF GOLDFISH now ready for 
sale. Orderfrom W.L. McINTIRE, 
789 Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


SECTIONS. 


Western headquarters for bee-men’s supplics. 
Four-piece sections, and hives of every kind, a 
specialty. Flory's corner-clamps, etc. Orders for 
sections and clamps filled in a few hours’ notice. 
Send for sample and prices. 


M 
22 21db Box 172. 


R. MADARY, 
Fresno City, Cal. 











Wipro 
feadests WHOLESALES@RETAI L. 


mez ET Lewis StE2° 


Orders filled the day they are received, except for 
bees and queens. 4tfdb 


8 COLONIES HYBRID BEES FOR SALE, in 10-frame Lang- 
stroth hives, at $4.75 per colony, taken at apiary. 
8  HENKY A. HEIST, East Germantown, Wayne Co., Indiana. 


WHITE - CEDAR TREES. 


Now is the time to order. Ornamental and useful 
for dooryards and windbreaks, cheaper than ever. 







2 doz. trees, 1 ft. high, $1.00; 4% dozen ........ $2 00 
#3" ee Sg r 2.00; F 3. 
8-9d P. J. HAAG & CO., Scott, Wis. 


jtauian BEES, full colonies, by the lb., and queens. 
Also pure-bred poultry. For price list, address 
8d F. 8. McCLELLAND, Box 379, New Brighton, Beaver Co., Pa. 


KENWARD-HALL APIARY. 


Thanking our friends for their large orders, 
March and April, we assure them that we shall try 
to merit all orders in the future. 200,nuclei. Our 
queens imported by ourselves. Price $1.00; ‘4 doz., 
$5.00; 1 doz., $10.00. Tested, $2.00 and $3.00. Special 


rates to dealers. 
J. W.K.SHAW & CO., 
Loreauville, Iberia Parish, La. 


' Situation as assistant apiarist. 
Wanted. of D. A. Jones. Address 
8d W. E. MORRISON, Alvinston, Ont., Canada. 


8-10ab 


Student 
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SUPPLIES! 


HIVES, SECTIONS, CASES, CRATES, ETC. 
COMB FOUNDATION, ITALIAN BEES 
AND .UEENS, BRED FOR HON- 

E\ -GATHERING. 


Wax wanted. Send for free Catalogue to 
6tfd REYNOLDS BROS., WILLIAMSBURG, WAYNE 60., IND. 


run FOUNDATION. 


Warranted good = any made at the following prices: 
All-in-one-piece V-groove 1to 25 Ibs. per Ib. 42c. 
Sections, ft 00 per W00;| 25° 50 * “* * 40¢, 
for larger lots write for; 50“ 100 “ ‘“ “ 39a. 
prices. Wax worked very | 100“ 500 “ ‘ “ 38e. 
ere a Send for price list | Thin, 6 cts. per lb. extra. 
of other Supplies. . HH. HUNT, 

6tfdb Near Detroit. BELL BRANCE, WAYNE 00., MICH. 








DON’T READ THIS 


UNLESS YOU WANT TO BUY BEES 
AT + REDUCED + PRICES, + Address 
CHARLIE W. BRADISH, 
7-8d Greig, Lewis Co., N. Y. 


Apicultural “Establishment 


K. J. DOKOUPIL, 


In Yigaun, Upper Carniola, 
Austria, Europe, 


Send QUEENS postpaid. Safe arrival and purity of 
breed guaranteed. 

Price each in German Reichsmark. 

)Apr.| May.|Jun.{ Jul.| Aug! Sep | Ocs 

8 7 615 |6! 41 4 





Carniolan Queens, Native, 
Italian Queens, Native, a r-8 8 | 7 7; 6] 6 
Cc yprian or Syrian.Que en 8, | | | 
Native, } 20 | 20 20 2 | 18 | 18) 18 
Cyprian or Syrian’Queens, | 
bred in Carniola, | 12 
579d b 


ITALIAN BEES IN IOWA. 


60 c. to $1.00 per lb. Queens, 30c.to $2.50. Order 
from new circular, sent free 6tfdb 


OLIVER FOSTER, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Towa. 


}12 | 11 | 11 | 10} 10] 10 


APIARIAN * SUPPLIES 


F ALL KINDS MANUFACTURED BY 


E. L. WE. STCOTT, Fairhaven, Rutland Co., Vermont. 


Having fitted up with new machinery designed and built expressly for this work, 
my facilities are unsurpassed for doing FINE AND ACCURATE WORKMANSHIP. 
For full particulars and LOW PRICES send for my ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
and sample of the celebrated poplar sections. 





ye ee ae Cie re ee i on Sn ee ea rei Sede Cha CI eet Laces Ph odes kaw noes $1 00 
< after June 15th, per half-dozen ....... dats dese sve sa daegh sad chinese abiGl eae Rahs «kk he baneuees 5 00 
Tested, progeny three-banded and prolific . Re asso ndinieciice GUM (ois ay ben k Aid deeds CRORE RENEE kh ce be Ce 
“selected, young, large, and light- colored... cons GO 
Full colonies, April or May, in Langstroth or Simplic ity hives, with tested queens, $8 00; after. .. 700 
Nucleus colonies, June and July, two-frame L. or Sim. frame, 4 Ib. of douia brood, ete. hy ef the 
price of queen, if wanted).. Bee ; - ass, ore 
Pure Italian bees, per pound, in June, $1 ‘50; July and August . San incaw uc bia! bcises winah Dhaba Caw Ce een waa 1 00 


PURE - ITALIANS + EXCLUSIVELY. 


STOP, « READ, » AND « ORDER.& 


Having determined to devote my time and attention exclusively to the production of pure Italian bees 
and queens, during the season of 1886, 1 offer, in order to reduce stock, 50 Choice Colonies of Pure 
statiane in 10 Langstroth gg guaranteed to contain at least 4 full frames of brood and 4 Ibs. of bees 
in new chaff hive, at $10.00 each. I ~~ my prices for the season. 

My terms are cash with the order. First orders will be filled first. 
customer may become dissatisfied with waiting. 

My methods: One kind, and the best of that kind. Nothing except tested ,queens sold at any price. I 
will send one-year-old queens until stock is exhausted, and then this season's hatch. I will commence to 
send, about May Ist. 


I will refund money at any time a 


1 tested queen.. pokes dined pane sh skeet ebeh ee | 1-frame nucleus, tested queen... .. ........ #2 00 
1 pound of bees. EA Bim im Sa Ais “4 a2 wate Porrerr ee > 3 00 
1 frame of brood and bees.. oe akt sabe vy ee ee v “ i Give sbes 8ebbee 4 00 


“ “ “ “ 5 


4 
In lots of 5, five per cent discount; in lots of 10, ten per cent discount. In lots of 10 or more “nuclei or 
pounds of bees, I will pay express ‘charges for the first 1000 miles. Now remember, I guarantee safe ar- 
rival and absolute satisfaction in all cases. Sample of live workers free by mail. ‘Capacity, 25 queens 
per day after May Ist. 


THEOMAS HORN, 
6tfab BOX 691, SHERBURNE, CHENANGO CO., N. Y. 
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1000 Lbs. 
BEES FORSALE. 


Here T am for the spring of 1886, with 1000 LBS. OF 
HYBRID BEES forsale by the pound. Bees $1.00, and 
queens 50 cts. in May; bees $1.00 and queens 35 cts., 
after the 0th of June. All express charges paid by 
me in the United States and Canada. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. Orders received first will be filled 
tirst. Remember, I can not fill all in one day. Or- 
der early, and avoid delay. Noorder will be booked 
without the money. Money returned when re- 
quired. I have no circular. Inclose stamp when 
you want areply. I will start to ship on the lth of 
May, weather permitting. 


THOMAS GEDYE, 
8-12db La Salle, La Salle Co., Ill. 


JOB LOT OF WIRE CLOTH 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


ECOND QUALITY WIRE CLOTH AT 1's CTS. PER SQUARE FT. 


SOME OF THE USES TO WHICH THIS WIRE CLOTH CAN BE AP- 
PLIED 


a 


This wire cloth is second quality. It will answer nicely 
for covering doors and windows, to keep out flies; for 
covering bee-hives and cages for shipping bees; making 

sieves for sifting seeds, et 
Number of Square Feet contained in each Roll 
Respectively. 


shes Wide. 
' No. of Rolls- 








24 1 Lroll of 18 x. f. 
71 22 rolls of 217, $8 of 216, 1 of -. 2 of 215,1lof 210 s. f. 
115 rolls of 238, and 2 of 234, s. f. 
74 rolls of 281s 
37 26 rolls of 316, 1 of 285, 


2) 1 Lroll of 25s. f. 
21 roll of 366, 1 of 348 s. f. 
22 rolls of 400 s. f. 
FIRST QUALITY WIRE CLOTH AT 12; CTS. PER SQUARE FT. 
The following is first quality, and is worth 1°; ets 
per square foot. Itean be used for any purpose 


2 of 317,1 each of 632, and 215 


for which wire cloth is ordinarily used; and even at | 


1% cts. per sq. ft. itis far below the prices usually 


charged at hardware and furnishing stores, as you | 


will ascertain by making inquiry. We were able to 
secure this very low price by buyipg a quantity of 
over one thousand dollars’ worth. 


22 lroll 148s. f. 
| 2442 rolls of 200 sq. ft. ecch; 


sq. ft» 
| 26 56 rots of 216 sq. ft. each; 


1 each of 120, 168, 190, 140, 150, 140 


L each of 199, 195, 201, 200, 227, 204 
sq. ft. 
Sex 73 roils of 233, 11 of 224, 8 of 222, sq. ft.; 1 each of 257, 219 
2 t. 
a 6 ‘rolls of 250 sq. ft.; leach of 23°,£75, 240, 220, 227, 237, sq 





2 13 of 266; 7 of 256, 2 of °53 sq. ft.; 
440 rolls of 283 sq. ft. each. 
Pa of 300 sq. ft. each; 


Leach of 250, 275 sq. ft 


1 each of 288, 279, and 285 square 


su be 


38 1 roll each of 300 and 316 sq. ft. 
40 1 roll of 233 square feet 

42)1 roll of 350 square fe et. 

46 1 roll of 192 square feet. 


A. 1. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


JOB LOT OF POULTRY-NETTING, 


, At lect. per sq. foot: 5 per cent off for two or more pieces; 

=/|10 per cent off for 10 or more pieces; 14 cts. per sq. ft. when 

= we have to cut it. Besides this job lot we keep in stock the 

2 regular 4foot poultry-netting, in rolls of 150 lineal feet at 

; Same price as above. These figures give the number of sq. 
& feet for each roll; and by dividing by the number of feet 
| wide you can determine the length of each piece. 





30 1 piece each of 15, 25, 30, 180, and 194 sq. ft. 
36.1 63, 258, 375, 387, 390, a 414 sq. ft. 
aa. ™ 6 24) 36, 42, 54, 54, 60, 66, 72, 72, 150, 186, 


and 300 sq. ft. 


We know of nothing nicer or better for a trellis for creeping 
vines, than the above netting. The 6-ft. pieces are just the 
thing’ for morning-glories, and the 36-in. for sweet peas. We 
tried some last summer, and can “ee ak from experience. 

1 ROOT, MEDINA, ONTO, 


WHITE - CEDAR TREES. 


Now is the time to order. Ornamental and useful 
for dooryards and windbreaks, cheaper than ever. 
# doz. trees, } ft. high, oD: 44 dozen $2 00 


F. 
P.J.HAAG & CO. ., Seott, Wis. 


8-94 
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GOLDSBORO, Wayne Co., N. Ca. 

Importer, breeder, and dealer in the finest bees in 
America. All cells built in full colonies. No queens 
reared in less than 3 L. frame nuclei. Satisfaction, 
or money refunded. American Albino Italians (the 
finest and best bees I have, from home-bred moth- 


ers; a well-acclimated strain of Italians, and per- 
fect beauties); Syrians and Carniolans of first 
grade, Imported mothers from F, Benton. Untest- 


ed queens, warranted purely mated. May. $1.00 each; 
June to Oct., $1.00 each; 6 for $5.00. Fine tested 
queens, May, $2.50; June to Oct., $2.00 each. Nu- 
clei, 75 cts. each, L. frame, bees and brood; bees by 
pound sent only in nucleus of one frame, brood and 
honey, each, for $1.00 a pound, price of brood to be 
added. I guarantee safe arrival. Foundation 45 
and 55 ets. (clean and pure), per pound. 

Choice breeding queens, of my American Albinos, 
$5.00 each. Send 10 cts. for sample workers, and be 
convinced. Rev. Lewis Werner, Edwardsville, Ills., 
April 4th, says: **The American Albinos are the 
jist I ever saw.” Friend Chas. F. Muth says: 
“They are well worthy to be bred.’ J make a spe- 
cialty of fine American Albino Queens and Nuclei. 9d 


KALER’S 


Swarming - Box. 


No more CUTTING LIMBS! No 
more ABSCONDING SWARMS! No 
more CLUSTERING of TWO swarms 
TOGETHER! No more HARD WORE 
to BIVE SWARMS! EASILY done, 
QUISELY done, and WELL done 
with EALERS SWARMING - BOX! 
Made of GCOD MATERIAL! READY 
for USE, at $1.0) each. 

Made to SUIT ANY SIZE of 
FRAME, by 

Ww.S. KALER, 
Andersonville, Indiana. 

Send postal for description. 
In ordering Box, give name of 
-hive and size of frame used. 


Tanocevens FOUNDATION 


VANDERVORT 


We havea large stock of choice yellow beeswax, 
and can furnish Dunham comb fdn. for brood comb, 
cut to any size, for 40c per lb. Extra thin Vander- 
vort foundation, 46c per lb. We guarantee our 
fdn. to be made from pure beeswax, and not to sag. 
Will work up wax for 10¢ pér !b., and 20¢ per lb. for 
section. . W. HOLMES, 
4tfdb Coopersville, Ottawa Co., Mich. 


E. B. P. EGGS, BEES, & POTATOES. 


Hom want seth from the best Pure - bred 
poake , Italian Bees or Queens, Mam- 
pats ng? earl Potatoes, or any thing else that we 
offer, please send us your order. See ad. on page 
245. Send for circular, and mention GLEANINGS. 


J.C. BOWMAN & CO., North Lima, O. 


BEES IN MISSOURI, '4,5;,.. STEWART: 











OPKINS, 


SECTIONS. 


Western headquarters for bee- men’s supplies. 
Four-piece sections, and hives of every kind, a 
specialty. Flory’s corner-clamps, ete. Orders for 
sections and clamps filled in a few hours’ notice. 
Send for sample and POA Re 


. MADARY, 


99 





22 21db Box 172. 


Fresno City, Cal. 
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KENWARD-HALL APIARY,. 


Thanking our friends for their large orders, 


March and April, we assure them that we shall try | 
to merit all orders in the future. 200 nuclei. Our | 


queens imported by ourselves. Price $1.00; '% doz., 
5.00; 1 doz., $10.00. Tested, $2.00 and $3.00. Special 
rates to dealers. . 
J.W.K.SHAW & CO., 
Loreauville, Iberia Parish, La. 


Ready after May 15. Send 
for price list. 
J. C. MISHLER, 
9-11d Ligonier, Ind. 


STRAWBERRIES Send as many cents to 
a C. Weckesser, Marshall- 
ville, O., a8 you wish plants, and see what a fine col- 
lection he willsend you. Name the varieties you 


have and prefer. Stamps taken. 9a 


LOOK HERE. 


Untested queens, only 75 cents each. 6,70 cents 
each; 10, 60 cents each. M. S. ROOP, 
9d Council Bluffs, lowa. 


DO YOU EAT CANDY ? 


Send $1.25, and [ will express 5 lbs. of Todd’s Honey 
Candies, same as made a sensation at last Pennsyl- 
vania State Fair. Remember, every pound sold 
helps the honey-trade. Special rates for quantities 
for fairs. Dadant Foundation always in stock «at 
market prices. Bees, Queens, Hives. Smokers. Vol. 
I of Frank Cheshire'’s new book mailed free, $2 5). 
Ol4db ARTHUR TODD, 1910 Germantown Avo., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cr [TALIAN'Y (JUEENS 1) 


From pure mothers. One untested, $1.00; % dozen, 
$4.50; per dozen, $8.00. G. W. BECKHAM, 
9d Pleasant Hill, Lancaster Co., 8. C. 


BOOK rREE Our catalogue for 1886 contains 
* 45 pages; 3L are devoted to bee- 
keeping. It treats the different operations clearly 
and practically. It is just what the beginner needs. 
Tells how to use the various implements, and em- 
braces the following subjects: Who should Keep 
Bees? Location of Apiary; Handling Bees; Hives; 
Implements; Robbing; Jtalianizing; Swarming; 
Surplus Honey; Feeding; Diseases and Enemies of 
Bees; Wintering Bees; Marketing Honey; and a 
complete list of supplies. This book will be sent 
free to any address by WATTS BROS., 
Murray, Clearfield Co., Pa. 


‘Introducing Queens. 


Henry Alley has given, in the May number of the 
AMERICAN APICULTURIST, several new methods 


8-10db 








for introducing both fertile and unfertile queens, | 


Sample copies free. Address 
AMERICAN APICULTURIST, 
9tfdb Wenham, Mass. 


ITALIANZeCARNIOLAN QUEENS. 


Bred in separate apiaries, away from 
other bees. Warranted Italian or un- 
¥ tested Carniolan queens, in May. $1.25; 
6, $6.75; June, $1.10; 6, $5.90; July, $1; 
6, $5. State which you prefer, Ital- 
ians bred from my Bellinzona strain, 
or Golden Italians. {am prepared to 
please all. 


BEES AT REDUCED RATES. 
For full particulars, and prices of tested queens, 
bees, etc., send for circular and price list. Satisfac- 


tion guaranteed. CHAS. D. DUVALL, 
9tfdb Spence ville, Mont. Co., Md. 








GOOD NEWS FOR DIXIE! 
SIMPLICITY HIVES, 


Sections, Extractors, Smokers, Separators, 
&ec., of Root’s Manufacture, Shipped 
from here at ROOT’S PRICES. 

Also S. hives of Southern yellow pine, and Bee- 
Keepers’ Supplies in general. Price List Free. 


J. M. JENKINS, WETUMPKA, ALABAMA. 


es s . 
Hard-Time Prices in May. 

Two-frame nuclei of Italian bees, with tested 
Italian queen, $2.50; 3-frame, ditto, $3.00. Full col- 
ony, in A, I. Root’s Simplicity hive, $6.00. All on 
wired L. frames. Pedigreed Poland China pigs for 
sale. Single pig, 10 weeks old, $8.00. Per pair, not 
akin, $15.00. Per trio, $22.00. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. I shall do by all as I would be done by. 

Address N. A. KNAPP, 
9d ROCHESTER, LORAIN CoO., OHIO. 


OR SALE.-—100 colonies of Italian bees, and 
200 tested and untested queens. 
9-12db E. BURKE, Vincennes, Ind. 


RUBBER FOR MENDING RUBBER BOOTS, 

RUBBER SHOES, and all kinds of 
CEMENT, rubber goods. An article worth its 
weight in gold, for the saving of health, annoyance, 
and trouble. Printed directions for use accompany 
each bottle. Ten cents per bottle; ten bottles, 8c; 
100, $8.00. Not mailable. ; 

A. 1. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. 


ITALIAN QUEENS IN TEXAS. 


Reared from Root'’s best imported untested 
queen, $1.00. Selected, and tested, $2.00, $2.50. Sent 
by mail. AD. MEYER, 
9tfdb Sweethome, Lavaca Co., Texas. 


50 STRONG COLONIES BEES 
FOR SALE CHEAP. 
FF. L, WRIGHT, 9-10 Plainfield, Mich. 


SEND <Amprrs or FOUNDATION 
TOC. W. PHELPS & CO., TIOGA CENTER, N.Y. 
FOUR-PIECE ONE-POUND 


DOVETAILED SECTIONS, 


$2.25 PER 1000. SAMPLE FREE. 
M. A. LOHR, VERMONTVILLE, EATON CoO., MICH. 














Recent Additions to the Counter Store. 


FIVE - CENT COUNTER. 

1 | MAREET-BASKETS. These are much better made 
than those we have been selling heretofore, and they are 
packed for shipment, 10 in a nest, with the handles leose. By 
this means they will go at a much lower rate of freight than 
formerly. We are enabled to make the prices by the tens and 
bundreds as follows: 4 bushel, 10. 35 cts.; 100, $3.00. 44 bushel, 
10, 38 cts.; 100, $325. % bushel, 10, 40 cts.; 100, $3.50. At the 
above prices, double-pointed tacks are included, for tacking 
the handles. We can send samples by mail where desired, at 
acost of 8 cts. for the \ bushel, or 10 cts. for the 4 bushel. 
We hardly need mention the thousand and one uses fora 
light, pretty, and stout market-basket. 


FIFTEEN - CENT COUNTER. 
RE ge PSE error res |1 40 | 13 50 
This, though, small, is a little beauty, and wonderfully handy 
for any one who likes to fix tings up. The jaws are one inch 
wide and the vise is 8inche .ong. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENT COUNTER. 
6 | CARPENTER’S BEVEL, or try square... | 2 00| 18 00 


Can be set at any bevel. Finished with rosewood handle, 
blade 8 inches long. 


THIRTY-FIVE CENT COUNTER. 
3 | RULE, TWO-FOOT, 6 fold ................ | 3.00 | 25 00 


This is oftentimes more convenient than an ordinary four- 
fold rule, because it shuts up so as to go in the vest-pocket 


| without any trouble. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, 0. 
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Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
any of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2.00 per annum, 
when given once a month, or $4.00 per year if given 
in every issue. 
$1.00 Queens. 

Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out charge. After, 20c each insertion, or $2.00 per year. 








Those whose names appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1.00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be rear- 
ed from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced 
to lay when they were shipped. They also agree to 
return the money at any time when customers be- 
come impatientof such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind, that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warrant- 
ed and tested queens, furnished on application to 
any of the parties. Names with *, use an imported 
queen-mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us 
and we willsend you another. Probably none will 
be sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. 
wanted sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 


*A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. Itf 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. Itfd 
*8. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. Itfd 


*Wim. Ballantine, Mansfield, Rich. Co., O. Itfd 
*D. G. Edmiston, Adrian, Len. Co., Mich. 23ttd 
*8. G. Wood, Birmingham, Jeff. Co., Ala. Itfd 
*S. C. Perry, Portland, Ionia Co., Mich. 23tfd 
*E. Kretchmer, Coburg, Mont. Co., lowa. 23ttd 


D. McKenzie, Camp Parapet, Jeff. Parish, La. 1tfd 
Ira D. Alderman, Taylor's Bridge, Samp. Co., ees 
It 
*Jos. Byrne, Ward's Creek, East Baton Rouge 
238ttd Par., La. 
J. W. Winder, Carrollton, Jeff. Par., 
bt + 
3. 


New Orleans, La. 
*E. Burke, Vincennes, Knox Co., Ind. : 
Richard H. Bailey, Ausable Forks, Essex Co., N.Y. 


S. M. Darrah, Chenoa, McLean Co., Tl. 

S. H. Hutchinson & Son, Claremont, a Aen 
7-17 A. 

N. E. Cottrell, Burdick, Porter Co., Ind. j-lid 


H. C. Duty, Walnut Hill, LaFayette Co., Ark. 
Peter Brickey, Lawrenceburg, And. Co., Ky. 9tfd 
Cc. C. Vaughn, Columbia, Tenn. 9ttd 
*J. W. Keeran, 8S. E. cor. Mason and Moulton St., 

Bloomington, Ill. 9tfd 
D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 











Hive Manufacturers. 


a 





Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. Itfd 
C. W. Costellow, Waterboro, York Co., Me. 1-23 
Kennedy & Leahy, Higginsville, Lat. Co., Mo. 23tfd 
E. Kretchmer, Coburg, Montgomery Co., la. 23tfd 
8S. D. Buell, Union City, Branch Co., Mich. 5-7- 
C. P. Bish, Petrolia, Butler Co., Pa. 








Foundation - Mills For Sale. 


One nine-inch Dunham mill, second hand. The 
mill has, however, been completely fitted up, paint- 
ed, and varnished, and is, to all appearances, both 
in looks and quality of work, equal to a new one. 
Price $20.00. The list price of a new mill of this 
kind is $40.00. 

Also one 10-inch mill, Olm make, fixed over so as 
to do about as good work as it ever did. Price 
$12.00. A. I. ROOT, Medina, 0. 


NICE LOT OF GOLDFISH now ready for 
W.L. McINTIRE, 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 


sale. Order from 
789 





HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 


FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF 


BEE - KEEPERS’ «= SUPPLIES. 


The only Steam Factory Erected in the South, Ex- 
clusively for the Manufacture of Hives, Frames, Sec- 
tions, ete. The Viallonand Root Simplicity Hives a 


Specialty. 
ITALIAN QUEENS, 

Untested, in April, $1.25each; $13.00 per doz. From 
May 5to June 1, $1.10 each, $12.00 per doz. After 
June 1, $1.00 each, $10.00 per doz. Tested, $2.50 
each; select tested, $3.00 each to first of June. 
Contracts taken with dealers for the delivery of a 
certain number of queens per week, at special 


figures. 
FOUR-FRAME NUCLEUS, 
With pure Italian queen, containing 3 pounds of 
bees when received; in April, $4.00; after May 25, 
25 cts. less. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
BEES BY THE POUND, 
Delivered, express prepaid, in lots of 5 pounds or 
more. Send for price. Same discount given as of- 
fered by A. I. Root, in GLEANINGS from month to 
month. For more particulars, send for catalogue 
for 1886. P. L. VIALLON, 
jtfdb Bayou Goula, Iberville Parish, La. 


Bee-Hives, Honey-Boxes, Sections, 


Lancrst Bez-Hive Factory mv tee Wosrzp. 
CAPACITY, 1 CARLOAD OF GOODS PER DAY 


Best of goods at lowest prices. Write for Price 


List. Itfdb. G. B. LEWIS & CO., 
Watertown, Wis. 
ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole- 
sale and retail. See advertisement in ged 
Bbtfr 


column. i OS 
MUTH’S 
HONEY -EXTRACTOR, 
SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 

TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 
HONEY-SECTIONS, &c., Kc. 
PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS, 

CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


P. 8S.—Send 10-cent stamp for “ Practical Hints to 
Bee-Keepers.”’ 1tfdb 


VIRGINIA LAND AGENCY. 


Cheap Farms. Sple. id climate. Short Mild Win- 
ters. Good Markets. Descriptive Land List Free. 


6-11b GRIFFIN & JERVIS, PETERSBURGH, VA. 


BEES IN IOWA. anvzasiseutanr. 


Apply to 








YS EXPRESS CHARCES 

HORN P*s8.EXS RAR SNARE 
TALIAN QUEENS, untested, May and June, 
$1.00; six for $5.00; after July Ist, 85c each; six, 
$4.50; 2-fr. nucleus, untested queen, June, $2.75; 
after July 1, $2.25. Send for price list of bees by 
the pound, fdn., ete. e+ & SON, High Hill, Mo. 

7-12 


Comb Fdn., Bee-Hives, and other 
APIARIAN SUPPLIES. 


579d Ss JAS. A. NELSON, Wyandotte, Kans. 








SYRIAN AND ITALIAN QUEENS, 


Before June 15, tested, $2.50 each; after, $2.00 each. 
Untested, before June 15, $1.00 each; after, single 
queen, $1.00: six for $5.00; twelve for $9.00. 
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DADANT’S 
FOUNDATION 


is asserted by hundreds of practical and disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers to be the cleanest, brightest, quick- 
est accepted by bees, least apt to sag, most regular 
in color, evenest, and neatest, of any that is made. 

Itis ke pt tor sale by Mess:s. A. H. Newman, Chi- 

eago, Ill.; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. Heddon, 
Dowagiac, Mich.; F. L. Dougherty, indie 
lis, Ind.; Chas. H. Green, Berlin, Wis.; Chas. Hertel, 
Jr., Freeburg, Ll.; Ezra Baer, Dixon, Lee Co., [1l.; E: 
S. ‘Armstrong, Jersey ville, Illinois; Arthur Todd, 
1910 Germantown Ave., Phil'a, Pa.; E. Kret chmer, 
Coburg, Iowa: Elbert F. Smith, Smyrna, N. 
PD. A. Fuller, Cherry Valley, lll.; Clark Johnson & 
Son, Covington, Kentucky: J. B. Mason & Sons, 
Mechanie Falls, Maine: C. A. Graves, Birmingham, 
0: M... Dickason, Hiawatha, Kan.: J. W. Porter, 
Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va.: E. R. Newcomb, 
Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co.. N. Y.: J. A. Huma- 
son, Vienna, O.: G. L. Tinker, New Philadelphia, O., 
J. M. Shuck, Des Moines, Ia.; Aspinwall & Tread- 
well, Barrvtown, N. Y.; Barton, Forsgard & Barnes, 
Waco, McLennan Co., Texas, and numerous other 
dealers. 

Write for samples free, one grt e list of supplies, 
accompanied w ith 150 Complimentary and unso- 
licited testimonials, from as many bee-keepers, in 
1883. We guarantee every inch of our foundation equal 
lo sample in every respect. 

CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
3btfd Hamilton, Hancock Co., Hlinois. 


WE WILL SELL 


Chaff hives complete, with lower frames, for $2.50; 
in flat, $1.50. A liberal discount by the quantity. 
Simplicity hives, Section Boxes, Comb Fdn., and 
other Supplies, at a great reduction. We have new 
machinery, and an enlarged shop. Italian Bees 
mes Queens. Send for Price List. 23 22db 


. F. STAUFFER & CO., Sterling, Ills. 


BEES IN IOWA. anverTisemenr. 


WILL SELL NOW for delivery first week in 

June, 2-frame nucleus, L. size, with brood, pound 
of bees, and untested Italian queen, at $2. All or- 
ders filled in order of receiving. 








9d Cc. W. KING, Kalamazoo, Mich. Box 336, 
PURE ITALIANS June | June 21 
1| May i to 18 | to Oct. 1 
Tested queens ..... ....... $2 50 | #2 2 | $1 7% 
Untested queens .......... | TS as Sa 
Rees per pound .. ase) COO P2412 


Nuclei per comb .... a a es eee 50 
All communications. promptly responded to, and 

all questions cheerfully answered. 

7-138db S.C. PERRY, PORTLAND, I0NIA C0., MICH. 


1886 Golden Italian Queens. 1886 


Our bees won first prize at the St. Louis Fair over 
several worthy competitors in Oct., 1885. 


Extra tested queens, 2 years old ................ $3 50 
eee Ere ee OR eT TPT Tp 2 00 
Untested, na after May lb.. . Sy 10 


We will also dispose of 50 full colonies at the fol- 
lowing low price, in one-story Simplicity hives 
One colony, with tested queen .................. $8 00 
‘“* untested queen... ... ican Cee 
Five or more, 10 per cent discount. 
Delivered at R. R. station, and safe arrival guar- 
anteed. Send for circular. 


DARROW & ROSS, 
8-10db Lebanon, St. Clair Co., Ill. 


Italian Queens sent by Mail. 


Untested queens from imported mother, April, 
$1.25: May, June, = July, $1. 00. After April, per 





half-dozen, $5.00. CRUDGINGTON & SON, 
6tfdb Br cundelane. Stephens Co., Texas. 








QUEENS. 1886. QUEENS. 


Reared from Imported Mothers. Two, three, and 
four frame nuclei. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Send for price list. Address 


5-lldb FRANK A. EATON, BLUFFTON, OHIO. 


Having sold the 100 colonies of Bees offered in 
the March Nos. of this journal, I am now booking 
orders only for 
NUCLEUS COLONIES AND QUEENS. ALSO 

BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 

Send for 1886 price list. Me aeY 
itfdb WM. CARY, 

Successor toWm.W. iaey & Fa COLERAINE, MASS. 


LEWIS V-CROOVE 


ONE-PIECE SECTIONS 


Down, Down, Goes the Price. 





First Quality, White Basswood, One-Pound Sections, 
In lots of 500 to 3000, $4.00 per 1000. 


SPECIAL FREIGHT RATES. 


If 3000 or more are wanted, write for special prices, 
delivered to you, freight paid by us. 


c. B. LEWIS & CO., 9tfdb 
Watertown, Wisconsin. 


WANTED 


Aman in every town, as agent for our goods, 
which are used by every one who keeps a horse. 
Profit large. Will not interfere with other business. 

Write for particulars to 
LOWELL, TRACY & CO., 
9d 71 Asylum St., Hartford, Ct. 


READY, READY, READY. 


100 nucleus colonies will be read Aa the 15th or 
20th of May, 3, 4, and 5 frames, at $5.00, and 
$6.00; all with good laying untested ttaltan queens. 
They will all have plenty of bees, brood, and honey. 
Queens and full colonies for sale. 
9-10d LOUIS WERNER, Edwardsville, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 


16 strong colonies of Italian and hybrid bees in 
Simplicity hives, each with nine frames ol brood 
and honey. Price $5.00. If taken at my apiary, 
less. T. J. EBERMAN, 
9tfdb Merrimac Point, Monroe Co., Ill. 


BARRELS! OAK; hold 50 galls.; steam-test- 
* ed, and equai to the best, at the 
following prices, each: 1 barrel, 2.50; 2, $2.40; 3, 
$2.35; 4, 82.380; 5, $2.25; 6, $2.20; 7, $2.15; rn $2.10; 9, 
$2.05; 10, $2. 00. ‘No further reduction for less than 
twenty. GEO. H. HOYLE, Mobile, Ala. 9-10d 


ROYAL # GLUE. 


Mends Everything. 


This is the best cement we have ever 
tried. Almost any article mended with 
it will break anywhere else before the 
place mended. It holds honey labels on 
tin, ete. Ten cents per bottle; ten bot- 
tles, g0e; 100 bottles, $8.00. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, 0, 


April 15, 1886. 
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400 Lbs. °2"" Thin Foundation 
stillon hand. The lot, 48c per Ib.; 100 lba., 44c; less, 
45c. Few Ibs. more brood at 35c. 

9a H. L. GRAHAM, GRANDVIEW, LOUISA C0., IOWA. 


KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 


CHAPTER 12—HIT THE NAIL SQUARE ON THE HEAD. 
Friend R., we want to say that never, in our ex- 
perience, have we read so good a chapter as No. 12, 
page 220, GLEANINGS, March 15. You hit the nail 
square on the head. I believe hundreds will thank 
you for it. With best love and wishes. 
R. C. TAYLOR. 
National Cemetery, Fort Scott, Kans., Mar. 24, 1886. 














“THE OLD ROOT AND THE ROOTLET.” 

I appreciate your efforts to give us the latest and 
best pertaining to bees, carp, etc., and now as the 
young * Rootlet”’ has come to the assistance of the 
**old Root,’’ I presume the tree of knowledge will 
take a boom; in fact, it has already started, and 1 
wish it success. C. R. SCHMELTZER,. 

Scholl's Ferry, Oregon. 


HOW WE DO OUR JOB WORK. 

Friend Root:—1 have had hundreds of dollars’ 
worth of printing done within three years, and con- 
sider myself a good judge of job work, and can say 
that the work you did on my “* First Principles in 
Bee Culture” is very fine, and fully meets my ex- 
pectations. G. K. HUBBAKD. 

La Grange, Ind., March 20, 1896. 

A KIND WORD FOR GLEANINGS AND ITS WRITERS. 

Received the goods all right and in excellent con- 
dition, packed by *“ Bert.” They were eleven days 
in transit. I just got my freight bill, $1.13; reason- 
able enough for 125 lbs., the distance they came. I 
am highly pleased with them. Every thing comes 
together exactly right and true to measure. I am 
a practical carpenter, but I can buy ot you far 
cheaper than I can make. As you seem to be criti- 
cised on the moral part of GLEANINGS, permit me 
as a subscriber to say that part is very welcome 
here. I was sorry to see friend Hutchinson disa- 
gree with you, for I like his writings in GLEANINGS 
very much. The information he gives is worth 
more to me than I pay for GLEANINGS. And then 
Doolittle—well, his contributions are second to 
none, in my estimation, sub rosa, not even to Noy- 
ice himself. Now,as you have so many to cater 
for, you must expect to step on some of our toes. 
Personally, I chew tobacco; there you step on my 
toes; do Lcomplain? Not much; you are too light 
to hurt. I believe you think it wrong, but I don’t. 
Tread your articles, however, for I like both sides 
of a question. I think you are doing as you wish to 


be done by; only give us the amount of bee-infor- 
mation we get now, and I won't complain. 
GEO. W .BLAKE. 


Cape May City, N. J. 





| 





| farm?” 
| me, and I heartliy sympathize with you in your ef- 


HOW SHALL WE KEEP THE BOYS AT HOME. 


The opening-up of these diversified industries on 
the farm not only gives employment to persons of 
different tastes, but makes country life more at- 
tractive, and will do much to answer the question 
so often asked, ** How shall we keep the boys on the 
Your Home Papers have been helpful to 


forts to conduct your business on Christian princi- 
ples. Wa. C. COOMBS. 

Lindale, O., Apr. 4, 1886. 

GET ABOARD AT THE RIGHT STATION. 

I have been reading your A BC book, also some 
of your old journals, and found them very interest- 
ing. I have only one swarm of Italians. I wish to 
iucrease my stock. I wantathrough ticket, and 
wish to get aboard at the right station; therefore 
please find inclosed one dollar for GLEANINGS for 
this year. R. E. HARPER. 

Hartsgrove, Ashtabula Co., Ohio. 





THE EDITORIAL ‘* WE.” 

Friend Root: —I1 am glad to see that neither you 
nor our Ernest young friend, who bids fair to be his 
father’s worthy successor, is addicted to what is 
sometimes called the vice of *“ wegotism.”’ I like 
to see any one, even if he be an editor, give his 
own opinions on his own responsibility, and not 
cover it up with a we, and it seems ridiculous for 
one who has reached the position of a “stump 
speaker,” or for an editor of a one-horse county 
paper, to speak as if he represented a large and im- 
portant constituency. You have my hearty sympa- 
thv in regard to your loss. BURDETT HASSETT. 

Howard Center, Iowa. 


EXCELLENTLY PACKED. 

Please excuse me for not letting you know before 
this that the goods purchased from’ you came to 
hand all right. I have examined every article ex- 
cept the comb foundation, and have found them all 
right, and am much pleased with them all. They 
were excellently packed—not a single thing either 
broken or scratched by shipment. I am much 
pleased with the A BC book. Its being in the form 
of a cyclopwedia makes it very easy to find just 
what we want at any time; and as to GLEANINGS, 
I do not think a person could invest an honest 
dollar in any thing else that would pay him better. 
Please accept my sympathy on account of your re- 
cent loss by fire. FIRMAN TETTEMER., 

Montgomery City, Mo., Mar. 29, 1886. 


KIND WORDS OF SYMPATHY BY A FE LLOW-SOLDIER 
—OLD JACK. 

It was with deep feelings of regret that I read of 
your heavy loss of property in the loss of your 
warehonse and contents, and the cruel loss of your 
old family servant “ poor old Jack;” but I think J 
should rather be in your place than in the shoes of 
that poor miserable specimen of humanity, with 
the remorse of conscience that he must carry 
through ‘life, although it seems sometimes if such a 
thing cotld be possible, that some folks were born 
without any conscience, or had lost the very small 
one they might have possessed. I am glad that 
your factory and lumber was spared, and that you 
are going to be able to fill all orders; and I hope 
the friends will all. remember you in your misfor- 
tune, and give you their orders, and will all be 
blessed with good luck with their bees, so they will 
prosper and need to send good large orders. May 
the Lord ever bless you, and keep and prosper you, 
both spiritually and temporally, all ot your days; 
and may you finally receive the reward of the 
righteous, is the best wishes of your friend and 
fellow-soldier of the cross. D. H. ALLEN. 

Birney, Pa., March 29, 1886. 

(Poor faithful old Jack! After giving a life of al- 
most twenty years of faithful service to our family, 
letting each new baby learn to drive by holding his 
lines, and learn to ride by trying to sit astride of his 
great broad back; after carrying the whole family, 
singly or collectively; after pulling boxes and pack- 
ages through the mud, or our whole factory, almost, 
and never flinching, poor faithful old Jack lost his 
life by the burning of our warehouse, Mar. 7, 1886. 
He was the special property of my wife, having 
been raised by her father; and now the only me- 
mento of this faithful old servant is a blackened 
horseshoe. May God help us to remember these 
household treasures while they are with us.] 
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OUR $1.00 FORCE-PUMP. | 

The goods shipped me the 16th were received to- | 
day, and are all right. The pump was a surprise to | 
me, for I did not expect so perfect a one for the | 
money. Many thanks for the favor. 
Nichol Junction, Mo. WILLT. ZINK. | 


DOTH JOB FEAR GOD FOR NAUGHT?—JOB 1: 9. 


Mr. Root:— I once felt a little vexed at you, as I | 
honestly thought you had not dealt fairly with me | 
concerning an advertisement I sent for GLEANINGS. | 
I then used language like this: ‘I once had some | 
faith in your religious pretensions. I now find | 
was deceived.’ Since that I have watched your 
course, and am now satisfied that your intentions 
are honest, and that your Christianity is sincere, 
hence I will humbly beg pardon for having used 
the language above quoted. I have met a number 
of bee-keepers who have, like myself, at some time 
in the past had serious doubts as to your Christian- 
ity, believing you were pursuing this course for 
the sake of the “almighty dollar;”’ but I think al- 
most all of them are now convinced that you are 
consistent with your profession. I thought I 
would feel better mentioning this matter, and have | 
all right in the sight of God. 





JoHN.A. BUCHANAN. | 
Holliday’s Cove, W. Va., Jan, 23, 1886. 


1 t 
HONEY COLUMN. 
CITY MARKETS. 
MILWAUKEE. — Honey. — Recent receipts of hon- 

ey on this market give now a very fair supply for 
customers for either comb in sections or extracted, 
and we can quote choice 1-lb. sections at 17@18c; 2- 
Ibs., 16@1lie; extracted,in kegs or'tin, white, 7'@8ec; 
dark, 6@6%c. Beeswax, 25c. Demand fair. 
April 26, 1886. A. V. BrsHop, 

142 W. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 











KANSAS City.—Honey.—Market firm for 1-lb. see- 
tions at 1Ib@lé6c., and very little on the market. 2-ib. 
sections, 10@12 cents; California the same. Ex- | 
tracted, dull and on demand, 3@5 cents. Beeswax, | 
22 cents. CLEMONS, CLOON & Co., 

Apr. 20. Cor. 4th & Walnut St’s., Kansas City, Mo. 


CINCINNATI.—Honey.—No new feature whatever | 
on the market. Trade perhaps duller than usual. | 
Manufacturers are seeming to take arest. Prices 
are nominal, and no changes to note from last quo- | 
tations. Beeswar.—There is a fair demand for bees- | 
wax, which we quote at 20@25c on arrival. | 

April 21, 1886. c. F. MutH & Son, 

8S. E. Cor. Freeman and Central Avenues, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. | 

CHICAGO.—Honey.—The demand for comb honey | 
is good, and the supply of choice grades ig scarce, | 
Prices range at 16@lic for fancy; extracted shows | 
little change, and demand light. Beeswax, steady 
ut 25e. R. A. BURNETT, 

April 21, 1886. 161 8S. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 


Boston.—Honey.—There is no change in prices, 
and rates are a little slow. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 

April 21, 1886. 57 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 

CLEVELAND.—Honey.—The market continues bare 
on 1-lbs., best white, which would bring 14@l5c on 
arrival. Best white 1-lbs. are selling at 12@13. Old, 
8@9. Extracted, 7@8. Beeswax, 25@28. 

April 20, 1886. A. ©. KENDEL, 

115 Ontario St., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Str. Lovurs.—Honey.—Choice comb honey has good 


inquiry. We quote white clover at 14@l6c. Bass- 
wood, 12@12%c. Buckwheat and Spanish needle, 
1W0@11e. 

Extracted slow at 7@9c in cans; 5@6in bbl. Dark, 
in bbls., is selling as low as 4c. 

Beeswax.—Finds ready sale at 21c for good stock, 
though the supply is liberal. 

April 21, 1886. W.T. ANDERSON & Co., 

104 N. 3d. St., St. Louis, Mo. 


DEtTROIT.—Honey.—The market is almost bare of 
comb honey, with but little demand, however, at 
aboutil4 cts. for best. Beeswax, scarce at 25e. 

April 21, 1886. M. H. Hunt, 

Bell Branch, Mich. 








| (Near Detroit.) 


BEAUTIFUL 


FOUNDATION 


| And very choice all-in-one-piece SECTIONS, V- 
| groove — wholesale and retail. and exceedingly 


cheap. Send for Samples and Free Price List of 
every thing needed in the apiary. 
M. EH. HUNT, Beli Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 


SECTIONS, 


$3.50 per M. Dovetailed, all-in-one-piece. Send 2- 
cent stamp for sample. c. S. MIL R, 
9-12db Dryden, Mich. 


CARNIOLAN 
QUEENS & BEES A SPECIALTY, 


Send for Descriptive Price List and Circular. 


9tfd H. F. SHANNON, Clarksburg, 
(Formerly of Spring Hill.) Decatur Co., Ind. 


In Order to Introduce my Golden Italians 


And place them within reach of all, I will send un- 
tested queens for 90 cts. each; 4 doz., $5.00; 1 doz., 
$9.50. Tested queens, $1.75 each. My queens are 
reared from an imported mother, and in full col- 
onies; 2-frame nuclei, with untested queen, $2.50; 
3-frame nuclei, with untested queen, $3.00 (on Sim- 
plicity wired frames). Full colonies, Italians, in 8- 
frame Simplicity hive, $5.50. Full col. hybrids, $4.00. 
Ret. A. I Roct. Address A. B. JOHNSON, 

9tfdb Clarkton, Bladen Co., N. C. 








CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The next annual meeting of the Michigan State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will be held in Ypsilanti, Dec. Ist and 2nd, 1886. 
All are cordially invited. H. D. CUTTING, Sec. 

Clinton, Mich., Apr. 24, 1886. 





The Central Michigan bee-Keepers’ Association will meet 
May 18, 1886, with Capital Grange, at their hall in North Lan- 
sing, at 10 o'clock A. M.. to hold three sessions, forenoon, after- 
noon, and evening. All bee-keepers, and those interested in 
bee culture, are invited to attend, and to bring or send hives 
and fixtures,and any thing of interest to bee-keepers. For 
any special information, address the secretary, 

E. N. Woop. 


North Lansing, Mich. 

As per notice previously given, the hee-keepers of Stark and 
adjoining Counties met in Grange Hall, Canton. O., Apr. 13, 
1886, and organized the Stark Co. Bee-Keepers’ Society. A very 
pleasant and profitable meeting was had. and there are pros- 


| pects of great good being done the cause through the instru- 


mentality of this society. The next regular meeting will oc- 
cur on the last Tuesday in August. MARK THOMSON, Sec. 


Canton, Ohio. 





The Keystone Bee-keepers’ Association will meet at Court- 
House in Scranton, Pa., on Tuesday, May 11, 1886, to elect 
officers, transact important business, and listen to the able 
vapers of Messrs. G. M. Doolittle on the production of comb 
10ney; L.C. Root on the production of extracted honey, and 
the Dadants on queen-rearing and @eneral management. 





| Come one and all, and make ag meeting the best of all. 


Clark’s Green, Pa., Apr. 2, 1 ARTHUR A. DavVIs, Sec. 











CIRCULARS RECEIVED. 





The following have sent us their price lists: 

8. W. Morrison, Oxford, Pa., an advertising sheet—Carniolan 
queens. 

Geo. F. Smith, Bald Mt., Pa., a 4-page list—apiarian supplies. 

Hemphill & Goodman, Elsberry, Mo., one-page list of bee- 
supplies—specialty, the Ideal Reversible hive. 

M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Mich., an 8-page list of bee-supplies 
in general. Mr. Hunt is every bit an energetic business man, 
and we note with pleasure the consequent growth of his 
business since he began. ¢ 

i A, Stillman, Hornelisville, N. Y.,a6-page list of bee-sup- 
plies. 

J.C. Mishler, Ligonier, Ind., an advertising sheet of Italian 
bees and queens. 

Jas. M. Denham, Valley, Ky.,an advertising sheet of bees 
and gow. 

B. Davidson, Uxbridge, Ont., a 4-page price list—bee-supplies 
and fanning-mills. 

The following were printed at this office: 

J.B. yatne, edford, O., an 8-page list of apiarian supplies in 
general. 

Jos. D. Enas, Napa, Cal., an 8-page circular of bee-supplies. 

lam being asked my opinion of the new circulars Mrs. Cot- 
ton is again sending out quite plentifully. The statements she 
makes, and the prices she charges for the goods she sends out, 
would, in my opinion, forbid her being classed with our regu- 
lar supply-dealers, to say nothing of the strings of complaints 
against her that have filled our bee-journals for years past. 





